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Socializing Higher Education 
Under Hitler 


WILHELM REITz 


This article purposes to present as objectively as sources allow 
a picture of the changes in organization, administration, and gen- 
eral educational policy which national socialistic Germany has 
brought about in the field of higher education. Since laws and other 
official measures reflect significantly the attitude of a nation, a 
number of important official decrees of the German federal and 
state authorities pertaining to institutions of higher learning are 
reported on in full. Recent issues of the official Zentralblatt, of the 
semi-official Kurzberichte,? and parts of an article surveying the 
educational situation in Germany were utilized as principal sources.’ 

Perhaps the most important change affecting institutions of 
higher learning is that universities as well as other educational 
affairs will be administered on a national basis in the future. Former- 

* Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte Unterrichtsverwaltung in Preussen, issued by 
the Ministerium fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst, und Volksbildung, Vol. 76, No. 
1-13, (Jan. 5-July 20). Published by the Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
Berlin SW 68, 1934. 

2 Kurzbericht des Deutschen Akademischen Austauschdienst E. V. Edited 
by Dr. Adolf Morsbach, published by the Deutscher Akademischer Aus- 
tauschdienst E. V., Vol. 2, No. 1-12, (Jan. 15-June 15). Berlin C2, Schloss, 
1934. An English edition of the Kurzberichte is issued semi-monthly and 
bears the title News in _ 


* Wenke, Hans, Die Paidagogische Lage in Deutschland, Die Erziehung, 
Vol. 9, No. 8, pp. 390-96. Published by Quelle und Meyer, Leipzig, 1934. 
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ly the federal, or national, government had merely a “school com- 
mittee’? without power whose sole function it was to coordinate 
certain educational measures of the various states. National Social- 
ism, as a consequence of its philosophy of a politically and culturally 
unified Germany, with the termination‘ of the independence of the 
seventeen states composing the German Reich, has also ended the 
autonomy of the states in education. For a time, the Federal Minis- 
ter of the Interior had charge of education, but since May 11, 1934, 
most educational functions have been transferred to a separate 
national Ministry of Science, Education, and National Culture. 

The decree of May 11, 1934, provides’ that the following affairs 
be coordinated and supervised by the new Ministry: (1) sciences— 
general affairs of the sciences, including relations to foreign coun- 
tries; federal institutes such as, the physio-technical institute, the 
chemico-technical institute, the seismographical institute, the 
archaeological institute, and other scientific institutes at home and 
abroad; also scientific library affairs, and folklore; (2) education 
and instruction—affairs of institutions of higher learning; student 
aid; federal leaders of students in higher, technical, and professional] 
institutions; general school affairs; elementary schools; secondary 
schools; private schools; vocational and technical schools; German 
schools abroad, and foreign schools; (3) youth organizations; (4) 
education of adults. 

The esta) *hment of a Federal Ministry of Education marks for 
Germany the end of a period of extreme localism in education and 
the beginning of an era of a unified national educational policy, a 
unification which had to be wrested from more than three hundred 
politically and educationally. independent states and sovereignties 
into which the mediaeval Reich had fallen at the end of the Thirty 
Years War and of which seventeen preserved their independence 
until recently. 

Simultaneous with measures decreed for the creation of a truly 
national socialistic state, regulations were passed for the reorganiza- 
tion of education. In higher education, special measures involve 
both the fundamental change of conditions of admission to acadeinic 
study as well as the reorganization of German corporate student 
life. Tentative machineries for these reforms have been provided, 
on the one hand, through the restriction of admission to universities 


4 Law for the Reconstruction of the Reich, Jan. 30, 1934. 
5 According to News in Brief, Vol. 2, No. 9, p. 4, and No. 10; p. 11. 
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according to the fundamental principles of the ‘‘Law Against the 
Overcrowding of German Schools and Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing’ of April 25, 1933, and, on the other hand, through the an- 
nouncement of the new student constitution of February 7, 1934. 

With reference to the Law Against the Overcrowding of German 
Schools and Universities, the following information is taken’ from 
News in Brief :? The Federal Minister of the Interior set the number 
of secondary school graduates, i.e., those who passed the maturity 
examination, to be admitted to universities in 1934 at a maximum 
of 15,000. While heretofore the holders of the maturity examination 
diploma were automatically admitted to all institutions of higher 
learning, henceforth only such school graduates are to be granted 


- admission as seem especially able to satisfy the requirements 


peculiar to a university, i.e., intellectual and physical maturity, 
good character, and reliability in the matter of national interests. 

The allotted quota of 15,000 new matriculants is to be prorated 
among the several states according to a special key of distribution 
based upon the number and density of the respective state popula- 
tion. It is left to the discretion of the various states either to make 
full use of the allotted number for their individual institutions or to 
empower the examining commissaries to bring about an equitable 
distribution by means of quotas reserved to the commissaries. The 
number of female secondary school graduates entitled to certificates 
of admission has not been fixed separately; however, the ratio of 
female school graduates to the total number of university candi- 
dates must not exceed ten per cent of the quota in any state. Para- 
graph four of the Law Against the Overcrowding of German Schools 
and Universities reads as follows: “In the admission of students it 
has to be considered that the number of non-Aryan German stu- 
dents in its correspondence to the total German student body shall 
not be higher than the percentage of non-Aryans in relation to the 
total German population.” In other words, the non-Aryan student 
group is set at about one per cent of the total German student body. 

School diplomas, i.e., maturity examination diplomas, must not 
contain a statement as to whether or not the admission privilege 
to a university has been granted; rather, besides the school diploma, 
a special university admission privilege statement must be issued 
by the examination commission in the cases of those students who 


§ With some modifications and corrections in the translations. 
7 News in Brief, Vol. 2, No. 1, Jan., 1934, pp. 3-5. 
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are judged specially adapted for university study. When applying 
for positions in any practical vocation or profession candidates 
must not make use of their university admission privilege nor must 
the respective authorities demand a statement thereof. 

In justification of the severity of the regulations the original law 
contains the following explanation: ‘“‘Legal regulations are required 
to bring the various units of the school system and courses of study 
into an organic relationship to the practical demands of the people, 
thereby restoring the efficiency of the schools and universities after 
being materially impaired by overcrowding. Some of the regulations 
of the law may seem harsh to the individual affected, yet, taking into 
consideration the welfare of the people as a whole, they are un- 
avoidable. Any profession will fare better if in isolated cases capable 
persons are bared from it unjustly than if the profession is incessant- 
ly crowded with countless numbers of incapable persons. And the 
individual affected, too, will be harmed less by not being granted 
university admission than if he cannot, after completing his study, 
find employment in the profession for which he has been trained.” 

With regard to the necessity of passing these restriction regula- 
tions it is pointed out elsewhere® that as early as the end of 1932 
the number of unemployed university graduates was estimated at 
60,000. In its explanation of the regulations the government express- 
ly refused to burden the young generation with the consequences 
of the mistakes previously made. 

The causes of the reorganization were clearly set forth by Dr. 
Hartnacke, Saxon Minister of Education, in the following state- 
ment. ‘About 1900, two million births were registered in Germany 
compared to only one million births at the present. While the number 
of children decreased, there took place a rapid increase, absolute 
and relative, in the number of candidates for the academic profes- 
sions. At the beginning of the century there were issued about 8,000 
maturity examination diplomas, i.e., one person out of 250 had the 
privilege to academic study; in 1932 the figures were 43,000 with 
a ratio of one to 22. This means that an enormous surplus of uni- 
versity candidates is facing an ever decreasing population and that 
they will be disappointed in their hope of attaining positions in 
their respective professions by spending time and money on study.” 
Dr. Hartnacke further pointed out that expert calculations esti- 


® News in Brief, Vol. 2, No. 1, p. 4. 
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mated the maximum number of feasible university matriculants 
at 10,500. In reality, however, the number amounted to between 
25,000 and 31,000 newly matriculated students annually in the 
periods from 1926 to 1932. The existing surplus would not even 
be consumed completely if the succeeding four classes of new stu- 
dents were eliminated altogether. Assuming that 250,000 university 
graduates are breadwinners and that each of them holds an earning 
position for about 35 years, one would arrive at a required number 
of 250,000 divided by 35, i.e., about 7,150. The 10,500 feasible ad- 
ditions would mean 370,000 graduates including the surplus. Con- 
sidering the actual average increase of the past few years, one would 
arrive at a body of 750,000 academically trained people, a number 
which exceeds by far any demands imaginable. 

For the success of the regulations it will be of vital importance 
that the school graduates not admitted to universities be placed in 
practical professions. As national socialist Germany judges the 
individual merely by his service to the community, the lack of 
academic training is no longer a question of social valuation; there- 
fore, graduates of secondary schools who are not granted university 
admission privilege should by no means be stigmatized as generally 
inferior, since their talents lie in the direction of vocations which 
do not require the pursuit of the theoretical courses of study in a 
university. Further, it is important to note that, on the one hand, 
a choice of vocation already made by the secondary-school student 
passing the maturity examination is not to interfere with the grant- 
ing or the withholding of the university admission privilege by the 
examination committee; on the other hand, a once granted admis- 
sion privilege should not be looked upon as an easily acquired ad- 
vantage, but as a privilege that demands a high degree of personal 
responsibility on the part of the so distinguished student. ‘ 

All regulations® for placing secondary-school graduates, without 
the extra university admission privilege, in practical professions, 
are centralized in the Federal Agency for Employment and Unem- 
ployment Insurance as the legal agent of public vocational coun- 
seling and the procuring of apprenticeship and training places. The 
agency made the following provisions which, at the same time, mean 
a guarantee that none of the respective graduates is left to his fate 
and that the whole work is carried out uniformly and systematically. 


® Zentralblatt, Vol. 76, No. 5, p. 70, 1934. 
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For general information regarding present professional and eco- 
nomic conditions the secondary schools arrange for lectures to the 
graduating classes. Parents of pupils are especially invited to such 
lectures. General information is supplemented by a detailed, thor- 
ough, and careful individual consultation which only ends after 
the finding of a suitable place of apprenticeship or training for the 
student. Graduates who cannot be assigned such places must, 
temporarily, be retained together in classes with such curricular 
offerings as make for a thorough, efficient, and practical preparation 
for their future vocation. 

In view of the large number of pupils that must be taken care 
of, it is necessary to negotiate with the organizations of all vocations 
as to how new methods of training may be found which take into 
consideration the preparation and age of the pupils. In placing 
pupils during the “half year of labor service,’”’ contact with voca- 
tional counseling service must be maintained from the beginning. 
The experience of the last years have clearly shown that vocational 
counseling and especially the procurement of places of apprentice- 
ship and training and the placement of the respective graduates 
will be the more successful the more completely and uniformly the 
required regulations are carried out. 

Below are given some of the details for the administration of the 
vocational guidance service and the procurement of apprenticeship 
and training places. The state labor offices serve as central agencies, 
while the respective local labor offices are auxiliary branch offices 
for vocational counseling and for the procurement of apprenticeship 
places. In the central and auxiliary offices committees are to be 
appointed consisting of representatives of industry, of public ad- 
ministration, of unions and of schools. The central committees are 
responsible for the dissemination of information to the public, more 
particularly, however, for the advising and planning of new ways 
and means of vocational training and placement of graduates. 
Besides that work, these committees have charge of keeping on 
register the available places of apprenticeship and training. 

Individual counseling and placing of graduates are designated 
as the work of vocational guidance offices attached to local branches 
of the state employment agencies. Each auxiliary office is in the 
charge of at least one specially trained and experienced man and a 
woman adviser. In every auxiliary office a program of aptitude 
testing may be administered by adequately trained persons; every 
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auxiliary office is also kept informed as tothe number of secondary 
schools within its district and as to the number of boys and girls 
graduating. 

With regard to the whole complex problem of inducting secondary- 
school graduates into proper apprenticeship and training places, no 
illusions exist as to the difficulties to be encountered in carrying 
out the aforementioned program. The placement of secondary-school 
graduates cannot be and is not intended to be a temporary chari- 
table aid. Every school graduate must be so placed into the indus- 
trial system and national socio-economic organization as to utilize 
most efficiently and permanently, for the benefit of the whole of 
the people, his character and talents. 

The re-valuation of broad practical life experience and vocations 
as against narrow academic specialization and professions, which is 
obviously manifest on the one hand in the restriction to academic 
studies and on the other hand in the effort to induce secondary 
school graduates into industry and practical vocations, becomes 
very explicit in a statement by Pfundtner:!° ““—Germany needs in 
all fields of human endeavor leaders ‘from the outside,’ the self- 
made man; men of strong initiative who think and act on the basis 
of direct and personal experience, and not on the basis of theories 
and abstractions. The national socialistic order of state will be com- 
pleted the more rapidly and thoroughly the sooner and the more 
emphatically we rid ourselves of an overestimation of school knowl- 
edge and academic professions as well as of an underestimation of 
practical knowledge and practical vocations.” 

For the information of American students or, for that matter, 
students of any foreign country or race, it may be stated that these 
limitations refer only to German citizens, that their sole purpose 
is to fight the distressing situation in academic professions inside 
of Germany. The regulations do not affect in any way such foreigners 
as have acquired in their home country an adequate preparation 
for higher studies in Germany. Now, as before, foreigners are ad- 
mitted to German universities where they will be received as wel- 
come guests.!! 

In this connection a practical problem arises as to the status of 
German secondary-school graduates without the university ad- 
mission privilege in non-German institutions of higher learning. If 


10 News in Brief, Vol. 2, No. 1, p. 4. 
1 Tbid, Vol. 2, No. 4, p. 8. 
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other countries apply the same principle as Germany does to foreign 
students, namely, granting them admission to German universities 
if they have acquired the same privilege in their home country, 
the maturity examination diploma must be supplanted by the uni- 
versity admission certificate. If, however, the German restriction 
is only temporary, and there is some indication that plans are laid 
to reduce the enrolment throughout the secondary schools, especially 
in the upper grades, so that no interference will be necessary at the 
time of graduation, then, the diploma, as it has heretofore, should 
retain its function as an admission certificate to the university, 
and non-German institutions may follow the practice that prevails 
now. 

To illustrate the process of granting the university admission 
privilege the following regulations,” prevailing in Prussia,’ are 
presented. The certificates of admission are issued within the scope 
of the numbers allotted to each province by the Governor" re- 
sponsible for the institution where the diploma of graduation was 
obtained; the certificate of university admission is issued only at 
the request of the candidate. 

Applications for the admission certificate, with the written con- 
sent of the parents or guardians, must be submitted to the director 
of the secondary school where the candidates wish to take their 
maturity examinations; on the application must also appear the 
name of the university which the candidate wishes to attend. Im- 
mediately after the maturity examination the school authorities 
transmit the applications, with the respective supplements, to the 
provincial Governor in charge of the school, who will then make 
his decision. However, the secondary-school director, so the ordi- 
nance states expressly, in each individual case and upon his own 
exclusive responsibility, must make a full statement of opinion 
as to the particular university aptitude of a candidate. | 

The Governor, for his part, notifies the leader of the National 


‘ 13 rig Vol. 76, No. 6, p. 91, 1934. Also, News in Brief, Vol. 2, No. 
» P. ° 

13 Prussia’s quota of admission certificates is 10,734 for the year 1934. 
Of the 10,734, there are 1,048 women. 

14 The Governor is the highest governmental authority in charge of any 
one of the thirteen provinces into which Prussia is subdivided administra- 
tively. Under the authority of the Governor and fully coordinated with all 
other governmental departments of the province is a Department of Educa- 
tion. Formerly certain educational affairs of the province had been adminis- 
tered semi-independently by the provincial School Collegium which was 
directly responsible to the Minister of Education. 
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Socialistic Party in charge of the district of the applications sub- 
mitted with the request to report on any doubts as to the political 
integrity of the applicant. In cases where the Governor and the 
national socialistic District Leader cannot reach an agreement as 
to the political trustworthiness of an applicant the matter must be 
referred to the Minister of Education. 

It is the Governor’s duty to give adequate consideration to public 
as well as private schools in conformity with the official instructions 
for the selection of prospective university students. It is not per- 
missible to subdivide mechanically the admission certificates among 
the several schools; due consideration must be given to the special 
conditions of each school, its level of performance being taken into 
account. 

In order to prevent any misuse of the certificate of admission, 
the ordinance contains the rule that the document itself is not 
handed over to the candidate; he is merely informed whether or 
not he has been granted university admission. When the candidate 
reports his application for matriculation, and not until then, will 
his certificate (which has so far been kept on file by the provincial 
authorities) be sent to the respective university directly. 

The reorganization of German corporate student life follows 
in general the leadership principle of the national socialistic phil- 
osophy of total coordination of all endeavors of national importance. 
On February 7, 1934, the new student constitution was presented 
by Federal Minister W. Frick. During the ceremony he said'* among 
other things: 

The German students of the hochschulen!’ within the entire German 
speaking territory are organized in the German Students’ Union; the German 
students of the technical schools are organized in the German Technical 
School Union. Both unions together form the Federal Union of Students at 
Universities and Technical Schools. The German Students’ Union, the Ger- 
man Technical School Union, and the Federal Union of Students each re- 
ceive a special constitution; the three constitutions, however, are uniform 
in spirit. All stipulations of the three constitutions purpose to serve the uni- 
form task which the students of the universities and technical schools are 
expected to fulfill. The Constitution of the German Students’ Union defines 
that task as follows. 


46 A fuller account of these changes is given in an article by the writer 
entitled “(German Higher Education and National Socialism” to be pub- 
lished in the Journal of Higher Education during the Autumn of 1934 or 
early in 1935. 

6 News in Brief, Vol. 2, No. 3, p. 2. 

17 Hochschule =institution of higher learning. 
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The German Students’ Union represents the total body of students. It 
guarantees that the students meet their obligations to university, people, and 
state. First of all, it must train the students to be honor-loving and able- 
bodied men devoted to a responsible and self-sacrificing service for the people 
and the state. It will achieve this result by enlisting the students in the S.A.- 
service and labor service, and by giving them political training. By means of 
active participation in the work of the university it establishes an insoluble 
unity of university and people, and a succession of academic generations, 
intellectually efficient, strong of body and soul, and rooted in the people. 
It unites the German students inside and outside of the Reich; it cultivates 
proper relations to the student organizations of other countries and to the 
foreign guests of the German institutions of higher learning... . 

Within the scope of its work the German Students’ Union is responsible 
for the independent administration of its own affairs. Excluding any kind of 
discrimination, especially in matters of religion, it preserves the unity and 
solidarity of student work. 

The fact that I am giving this constitution to the students in my capacity 
as the Federal Minister of the Interior does not mean that the students’ 
unions are to be nationalized. It would not harmonize with the traditions of 
German student life nor with the principles of National Socialism to have 
student organizations made parts of the government system. The fact that 
these constitutions were issued in the name of the Reich means that space 
and scope are defined within which the students manage their affairs upon 
their own responsibility. 

It also means that the self-government of the students shall not exist for 
its own sake but for the highest ideals of the nation and the state. The student 
body is not an end in itself. It serves the nation and the state. The student 
organizations would degenerate to the level of mere playthings, missing their 
real aims, if they selfishly restricted their activities to the immediate sphere 
of students and universities; if they contented themselves with demarcating 
the “estate” of students from other estates and encouraging the students 
to live by themselves. It is, on the contrary, the task of the student organiza- 
tions to overcome the ever present danger of isolating the students from the 
common people. The Students’ Union shall pull away those students who do 
nothing but study, who are only interested in their special studies, who as- 
sociate only with members of their fraternities, from the narrowness of the 
lecture room, of their special fields of study and of the fraternity, making 
them feel again and again one with the totality of the university, the people, 
and the Reich. It shall guide the students out of the abstractions of the in- 
tellectual world and scholarly meditation into the realities of the people, 
thereby imparting to them the meaning of study and of their future profes- 
sions. It shall point out to them again and again that the university is not 
an isolated world of its own and that students can fit themselves for their 
future work among the people only by experiencing, during their student life, 
the whole breadth and depth of the people. 


The organization and administration of the Technical School 
Union corresponds closely to that laid down in the Constitution of 
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the German Students’ Union. Not until the organization of the 
professional guilds is more perfected than now will the Federal 
Minister issue the ultimate form of a separate constitution for the 
Technical School Union. For the present, a clear-cut definition of 
the idea of “technical school” is lacking, and for this reason only 
students of such institutions as are accredited in the office of the 
Federal Ministry are organized in and associated with the German 
Technical School Union. Heretofore, students of technical schools, 
in spite of the fact that their training was at least as specialized as 
that of students in the universities, were denied full recognition due 
to a general overevaluation of academic and intellectual work. Be- 
cause this will no longer be the case under the national socialistic 
dictum that an individual’s worth be judged only by his actual 
achievement and work in the service of the community, students of 
technical schools have been organized and placed on a par with the 
regular university students. 

The measures discussed so far reveal, as do all others in the field 
of educational policy, the endeavor to initiate the most important 
reforms with the young generation and to awaken in early youth 
new personal powers and aspirations through political education. 
Other administrational changes'® in institutions of higher learning 
serve similar purposes, namely, intellectual and personal formation 
of prospective academic teachers in the perspective of a national 
socialistic philosophy of life. Corresponding governmental decrees 
are concerned with: (1) the application of the principle of leadership 
to the administration of universities and a strengthening of the 
influence of the state; (2) a direct participation of the state in the 
selection and determination of future university instructors; (3) the 
organization of associations of instructors, so called ‘‘Dozenten- 
schaften,”’ at the various universities. 

As to the first of these points, the application of the principle 
of leadership to the administration of universities was carried out 
in consequence of almost uniformly conceived ministerial decrees 
of the individual states bearing the usual title “Simplification of 
the Administration of Institutions of Higher Learning.’** These 


1® According to Wenke’s article, “Die Padagogische Lage in Deutschland.”’ 
1” For instance, in Prussia, ‘Tentative Measures for the Simplification of 
the Administration of Universities,” published in the Zentralblatt fir die 
_— Unterrichtsverwaltung in Preussen, Vol. 75, No. 22, p. 291, Nov. 22, 
In Bavaria, ‘Tentative Prescriptions for the Simplification of the Ad- 
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regulations deal with the changes of the rights and duties of the 
Rector and the Senate as well as with the function of the Deans 
within the faculties.*° 

For the insurance of a uniform administration of the university, 
the former rights of the Senate and the Greater Senate (General 
Council, Council, and Great Senate) are conferred upon the Rector. 
From now on the Rector summons the Senate and other bodies 
as an advisory body whenever he considers it necessary. Besides 
drawing upon the Senate he seeks also the cooperation of the leaders 
of the ‘‘Dozentenschaft” and of the students in all his measures. 
The election of the Rector is substituted through the appointment of 
the Rector by the Minister who bases his decision on the sugges- 
tion of three appropriate members of the Senate. Analogously, 
the Deans are no longer elected by the faculties but are appointed 
by the Rector in accord with a suggestion made by three members 
of the faculties. 

There may be seen more behind these measures than their titles 
and their apparent special application indicate. With this change 
of the position of the Rector in the sense of the leadership idea, the 
heretofore collegial administration has terminated and at the same 
time the relationship of the state to institutions of higher learning 
has fundamentally changed. 

Even though former regulations determined that the Rector be 
at the top of the academic hierarchy of self-administration, he still 
was bound very firmly in his actions by the Senate Collegium. Be- 
sides that, he could not, within the multifarious system of election 
and the short term of office pertinent to most of the important 
offices in German universities, enlarge his powers according to the 
principle of leadership in the present-day sense. 





ministration of Institutions of Higher Learning,’’ published in the A mtsblatt 
re renner Staatsministeriums fiir Unterricht und Kultur, No. 9, Aug. 28, 

20 In this respect, the various provisions are not uniform for the different 
states. Wenke’s article follows only conditions in Prussia.—A new regulation 
at the University of Hamburg, for instance, deviates in many important 
points from the Prussian decrees. The measure for the University of Hamburg 
distinguishes, for example, between problems of administration as they are 
taken care of by the state and such problems as are to be administered by the 
scientific corporations. Among other specifications, it is stated that measures 
of research and teaching belong to their own independently administered 
realm; all other matters are administered according to the decrees of the 
state. In other words, the leadership-principle is restricted to the field of ad- 
ministration, and the faculties remain autonomous in their self-administra- 
tion in all scientific transactions. 
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Since the national socialistic idea of leadership has a central 
political significance, its application is conditioned upon an increase 
of the direct influence of the state on the university administration. 
This manifests itself in the aforementioned case, namely, the im- 
mediate ministerial appointment of the Rector; the previous regula- 
tion was that the election of the Rector needed only the approval 
of the Minister. The national socialistic state with these measures 
draws institutions of higher learning more strongly in its sphere 
of power and creates through its administrative legal influences 
also the external machinery for an execution of its philosophy and 
its cultural principles. Because of this development also the Associa- 
tion of German Institutions of Higher Learning has changed over 
to a new leadership. 

The changes of university statutes just reviewed, in so far as they 
are designed primarily to put aside such handicaps as would stand 
in the way of the concrete demands of a future national policy of 
institutions of higher learning, are only a beginning and general 
presumptions of a reorganization. More important appear, therefore, 
those regulations which are directed toward the positive aims and 
objectives of future academic teachers. In question comes especially, 
in agreement with the fundamental principles of German school 
policy in general, the fact of state participation in the selection of 
future university instructors. This participation was primarily 
brought about in a legal way through a change in the “Statutes 
of Habilitation.” So, for instance, with regard to the granting of 
the venia legendi (permission to teach in a university) the statutes 
of the Prussian universities were amended to read: ‘“The resolution 
of the faculty in granting a teaching privilege, venia legendz, needs 
the approval of the Minister.’’?? At the same time, in an explanation 
of these amendments, the conditions are made known on which the 
ministerial approval is depending. Yet,also under these new arrange- 
ments, the evaluation of the scientific achievement of the future 
Privatdozent (university instructor) rests with the faculty. Since, 
however, the Privatdozenten represent the future academic teach- 
ers and since extraordinary and ordinary professors are state officials, 
the principle of the new civil service law* stipulates that as a state 

1 This pertains to Prussia only. 

22 “Changes in the University Statutes,” published in the Zentralblatt fur 
die gesamte Unterrichtsverwaltung in Preussen, Vol. 75, No. 21, p. 277, Nov. 5, 


1933. 
*3 “Law on the Changes and Regulations in the Field of General Civil Ser- 
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official nobody can be appointed who is not of Aryan descent or 
who is married to a person of non-Aryan descent. That is, this law 
will be applied, a priori, to all future Privatdozenten. The other 
conditions for the granting of the venza legendi are closely associ- 
ated with the.aims and objectives of political education, the care 
and supervision of which the state has taken upon itself. Since in 
all cases the ‘‘defense-sport” camp and labor camp are considered 
the only fit ground of preparation of such political education, the 
certified service of several months in such camps is a presumption 
of the approval of the faculty resolution in connection with the 
habilitation, i.e., the formal admission of an instructor into the 
faculty. Besides that, the habilitant has to participate in a several 
months course at the German Dozenten Academy. 

In view of the fact that heretofore, in Prussia, only the faculties 
had to decide about the appointment of Privatdozenten, these 
regulations signify an essential change in the corporation right of 
the university.%* As indicated before, state administration does not 
take away from the faculty the competency to evaluate scientific 
work, but the state is of the opinion that the standards of judgment 
and the possibility of validation which a faculty has at its disposal 
as regards a desirable political education and character formation 
of the prospective scientists are not sufficient and must be supple- 
mented with the above mentioned measures decreed by the state.* 

During the winter semester of 1933 the founding of the Academic 
Teachers Associations (Dozentenschaften) at institutions of higher 
learning took place. It unionized assistants, Privatdozenten, and 
part time extraordinary professors.” The new associations replace 
the previous interest and group representations with a uniform 
state-acknowledged organization of prospective academic teachers. 
It is charged in the main with the preparation and with the carrying 
vice Officials of June30, 1933,” published in the Reichsgesetzblatt I, p. 433, 1933. 
Also, ‘‘Law for the Rehabilitation of Professional Civil Servicedom,’”’ of 
April 7, 1933, published in the Reichsgesetzblatt I, p. 175, 1933. 

#4 Conditions in Bavaria are different. There, already since 1909, Privat- 
dozenten have been considered state officials and their appointments are a 
proved by the Ministry. “‘Habilitations” at the universities of Jena, Rostock, 
and Tiibingen depend also upon ministerial approval. 

25 A further measure, mainly in the decree on the changes of university 
statutes, announces that the venia legend: is restricted to several years, the aim 
being that those who do not measure up to the future academic vocation may 
be dismissed again. Heretofore, no such limitation of the status as Privat- 
dozent was in force. 


26 According to regulations of the Prussian Minister for Science, Art, and 
Education, October 11, 1933, 
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out of measures designed to improve the physical and intellectual 
efficiency of its members. On equal foot with the S. A. (storm 
troopers), defense-sport, and labor service is the Dozenten Academy. 
As mentioned before, it has been made the duties of prospective 
Privatdozenten to participate in a course of that Academy in which 
they have to demonstrate their abilities, personality, and character 
through a rigid association with fellow students. 

The relationship of academic teachers to the National Socialistic 
Teachers Association of Secondary and Elementary School Teachers 
underwent a special adjustment. In Prussia all future leaders and 
subleaders at least should be members of the National Socialistic 
Teachers Association, while in other states the academic teachers 
have been incorporated as a whole into the Teachers Association. 

Turning to teacher training it is evident that in the center of 
this field stands the problem and endeavor of preparing a national 
socialistic teacher generation in the shortest space of time. Several 
decrees, in themselves very different, found their origin in that 
endeavor, as for instance, the announcement of the Office of Labor 
Service of the German Student Organization that all secondary 
school graduates of the year 1934 are excused from serving a half 
year in the labor service if they have obtained the privilege to attend 
a university (certificate of admission) and if they intend to begin 
teacher training in a Prussian institution in the summer semester 
of 1934. 

The national socialistic training, in the same sense, is extended 
to those who have already terminated their training. Special courses 
for young teachers in service have been organized in various parts 
of Prussia with the aim to formulate the new type of national social- 
istic leader. In the future large training camps are going to be held 
regularly around Easter time and during the summer vacation in 
closest cooperation with the political organization of the National 
Socialistic Teachers Association. 





A Flexible Grading System 


Donaup H. STEWARD 


In 1928 the faculty of Central Y.M.C.A. College (then a junior 
college) adopted a system of grading in which marks were to be 
defined in relative rather than in supposedly absolute terms. In 
setting up this system they wished to avoid a fixed standard dis- 
tribution of grades which could not be adjusted to the rapidly chang- 
ing student body. Furthermore, they felt that it was unfair to rec- 
ommend the same distribution of grades in all classes. To provide 
for this variation between classes, each instructor was to be furnished 
with an estimate of the scholastic ability of the students in each of 
his classes. This plan, the description of which is the purpose of this 
paper, has now been in operation for six school years. 

The flexibility in the operation of this grading system rests upon 
two basic assumptions. The first is that the general level of the 
scholastic ability of the Central Y.M.C.A. College student body, 
as a whole, can be compared with the level of college students 
throughout the United States. This comparison is made each semes- 
ter by the use of the American Council Psychological Examination. 
The distribution of the scores of students at Central Y.M.C.A. 
College is compared with the distribution of scores of a large number 
of college students in the United States. Thus the distribution of 
marks for the college as a whole can be (and has been) shifted as 
the level of ability of Central students has been above or below 
the norm provided by the American Council on Education. 

A five point grading scale is used; viz., A, B, C, D, F, with D as 
the lowest passing grade. No conditional grades are given but in- 
complete grades, such as IA, IB, etc., may be given when a student 
has not met the quantitative requirements of the course. The stand- 
ard percentage distribution of grades is assumed to be as follows: 
A, 10; B, 25; C, 40; D, 20; and F, 5. If during any semester the 
ability of students appears to be higher or lower than the normal 
distribution of ability of college students in general, as measured 
by the American Council Examination, this standard distribution 
can be altered. Thus, if the student body is poorer in ability, more 
F’s and D’s and fewer A’s and B’s can be given, or vice versa. 

The second assumption is that within certain limits the scholastic 
success of each student (as measured by the marks he receives) may 


16 
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be predicted. The method for making these individual predictions 
was suggested by Dean J. B. Johnston,! of the University of Minne- 
sota. The relative standing of each student in the Central Y.M.C.A. 
College student body is determined by combining the following 
data: 

(a) Percentile rank on the American Council Psychological 
Examination 

(b) Percentile rank in high-school graduating class 

(c) Percentile rank on previous college record at Central Y.M.C.A. 
College 
The index for new students during their first semester is based upon 
their psychological examination and their rank in their high-school 
class. During subsequent semesters, however, their college records 
contribute to the index of ability. These percentile ranks are com- 
bined by averaging the three, allowing equal weight to each one. 

After the college norm for a semester has been established, each 
student’s index is determined and the upper 10 per cent are marked 
A’s, the next 25 per cent B’s, etc. This operation is facilitated by 
making a separate card for each student, on which is entered his 
respective scores and ranks on the three criteria mentioned above. 
After the averages have been computed the cards are rearranged 
in order from the highest average to the lowest. The first 10 per 
cent are marked A’s, etc., after which the cards can be re-alpha- 
betized. Instructors’ class lists are now checked against this alpha- 
betical file, and a tabulation of the number of A’s, B’s, C’s, D’s and 
F’s for each class is made. It should be noted here that the instruc- 
tors are not given the ranking of individual students, but only a 
tabulation of the number of students in each grade group in each 
class. The instructors are not obligated to follow the distribution 
for their classes, but they find it a helpful guide in grading their 
students. The index is particularly helpful in determining the grades 
for advanced classes. In such classes, where selection has operated 
both by the elimination of weak students, and by the elective sys- 
tem, instructors find that their indexes indicate that they can give 
large numbers of high grades, without jeopardizing the distribution 
of the college as a whole. The bias which this system lends to the 
marking of instructors is thus directed toward the classes and not 
toward individuals. It encourages the instructor of a class of high 


1 J. B. Johnston, “Predicting College Success for the High-School Senior,” 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, VI (April, 1928), p. 291. 
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ability to grade high, and the instructor of an inferior class to grade 
low. 

Since this system has been in operation for some time, it is now 
possible to present some data on the accuracy of the individual 
predictions, and to make an analysis of what it has done to the 
distribution of grades at Central Y.M.C.A. College. 


THE INDIVIDUAL PREDICTIONS 


The data upon which this analysis was made were drawn from 
the records of approximately 4,800 students who attended the col- 
lege during eight semesters from September, 1928, to June, 1932. 

Each of the three factors of the grade predicting index were 
examined separately, as well as the relationship between the com- 
bined index, or College Aptitude Rating (as Dean Johnston has 
called it). The basic criterion for determining the success or failure 
of students was the average college grade points earned by each 
student. Grade points are computed by weighting each letter grade 
as follows: A=4, B=3, C=2, D=1, and F=0. The average is 
computed by dividing the total number of grade points received 
by the number of courses taken. This same method was used for 
computing the averages of classes and for the college as a whole, 
as well as for the record of individual students. 

In Table I are presented the averages made by students in each 
decile on the American Council Psychological Examination. In 
nearly every case there is found a consistent decline in grade points 
in each lower tenth of the psychological examination scores. 

TABLE I 


AVERAGE GRADE POINTS RECEIVED BY STUDENTS IN EACH 
TENTH OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION SCORES 











: Fall i i Fall Sprin, Fall Spring 
Pureentiies ios | ene | all | Spcing | foso | tual’ | sai | 1032 
90-99 3.15 | 2.89 | 2.98 | 2.97 | 2.79 | 2.95 | 2.65 | 2.78 
80-89 2.44 | 2.68 | 2.97] 2.50 | 2.64 | 2.68 | 2.47 | 2.43 
70-79 2.33 | 2.35 | 2.73 | 2.38 | 2.30 | 2.23 | 2.31 | 2.36 
60-69 2.41 | 2.29 | 2.45 | 2.27 | 2.25 | 2.21 | 2.37 | 2.29 
50-59 2.20 | 2.48 | 2.55 | 2.18 | 1.93 | 2.05 | 2.12 | 2.24 
40-49 2.21 | 2.09 | 2.39 | 2.18 | 1.95 | 1.99 | 1.99 | 2.11 
30-39 2.20 | 2.08 | 2.12 | 1.84 | 1.75 | 1.81 | 2.04 | 2.19 
20-29 2.00 | 2.02 | 2.04 | 1.76 | 1.86 | 1.90 | 1.96 | 1.96 
10-19 1.94 | 1.86 | 1.88 | 1.51 | 1.64 | 1.75 | 1.52 | 1.85 
0- 9 1.52 | 1.51 | 1.64 | 1.43 | 1.27 | 1.26 | 1.37 | 1.54 
Mean 2.20 | 2.22 | 2.32 | 2.18 | 2.07 | 2.10 | 2.11 | 2.19 
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This relationship was further measured by computing the co- 
efficients of correlation for the student body for each of the eight 
semesters. These coefficients, based on groups numbering from 391 
to 754 students, ranged between .36 and .47. While not high, they 
fall within a relatively narrow range, and are consistent with co- 
efficients reported for the relationship between scores on the Amer- 
ican Council Psychological Examination and college grades. 

In Table II will be found similar grade point averages in relation 
to the rank of the students in their high-school graduating class. 
The coefficients for these relationships ranged from .37 to .48. The 
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size of these groups varied between 210 and 586 students. 


AVERAGE GRADE POINTS RECEIVED BY STUDENTS IN EACH 


TABLE II 


TENTH OF HIGH-SCHOOL PERCENTILE RANKS 
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: Fall Sprin i a rin, Fall Sprin 
Percentiles 1928 1929" bi oman tao 8 | | 1931 1932" 
90-99 2.75 | 2.93 | 3.16 | S.Eh | 29S 1.2.92 | 2.20) ane 
80-89 2.49 | 2.62 | 2.38 | 2.80 | 2:45 | 2:38 | 2.36 | 2-02 
70-79 2.33 | 2.61 | 2.36 | 2:32 | 2.56 |) 2.38 1) 2.38 1 2:40 
60-69 2.47 | 2.13 | 2.44 | 2.20) 2.32 | 2.16 | 2.26) 2.06 
50-59 2.24 | 2.41 | 1.94 | 2.08 | 1.92 | 1.99 | 2.16 | 2.132 
40-49 2.07 | 2.03 | 2.36 | 2.26 | 1.94.) 2:11 | 2.38 | 2-54 
30-39 1.96 | 2.28 | 1.98 | 1.89 | 1.85 | 1.97 | 2.03 | 2.13 
20-29 1.94 | 1.73 | 1.54 | 8.83 | 1.84) L.Sht 1.76) tS 
10-19 1.2] | 1.98 fF E.88 1.68 | £.48 5 E.6201 ¥.79) b-4e 
0O- 9 1.79 | 1.73°| 1.63 | 1.55 | 1.52 | 1.50 | 1.43 | 1.65 
Mean 2.17 | 2.19 | 2.18 | 2.19°| 2.08 | 2.10 | 2.10) 2256 

































Table III presents the relationships existing between previous 
college grade point averages and the averages made by the same 
students during the particular semesters included in this study. 
The coefficients for these data are consistently higher, as might 
be expected. They range from .52 to .70, and were based upon groups 
numbering from 248 to 562 students. They bear out the general 
notion that students are usually rather consistent in the grades 


they make in their college work. 


In Table IV it is to be noted that the combination of the three 
percentile ranks (College Aptitude Rating) is decidedly related to 


the grades received by the college students. 


These data show that increasingly higher grade point averages are 
found in each higher tenth of the College Aptitude Rating. Coef- 
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ficients ranging from .51 to .62 indicate that the combination of 
factors gives better predictions than any single factor, excepting 
previous college work. 

TABLE III 


AVERAGE GRADE POINTS RECEIVED BY STUDENTS IN EACH 
TENTH OF RANK IN PREVIOUS COLLEGE WORK 











Fall | Spring | Fall | Spring | Fall vim Fal ti 
Percentiles 123 | ‘fos’ | 199 | foso’ | isso | Maar’ | ioot | yaune 
90-99 3.10 1:32.30 1.3398 132971 3.2) 1 S87 | 8 2T 13.45 
80-89 2.46 | 3.04 | 2.68 | 2.78 | 2.77 | 2:69 | 2.80 | 3:01 
70-79 2.51 | 2.65 | 2.62 | 2.60 | 2:45 | 3.43 | 2.48 | 2.89 
60-69 2:35. | 2.38 | 2:68 1. 2.60 | 2.49 1.2.20 | 2.40 | 2.86 
50-59 2.37 | 2.28 125161 2.85 1-288: | -2 18 | 16) 2-36 
40-49 2:20: | 3209) |) S10) [2 336- | St tf ESO P2287 |) 2.2 
30-39 1.268 | 1288 1 1.781 270 1 208 1-188) | S28 | Sas 
20-29 2.26 | 2:05 1 1.431-1..74 1 1281 13.0) 1.86 | 2.04 
10-19 1.30 | 1.83 1 1.48:'1 1.573) 277 I} bee 1.69 | 1.67 
0- 9 1.40 | 1.066 | 1.82 | 146°] 1:29 1] 1:70 | 1.37 | £246 
Mean 2.26 i 2:27 | 2.37 1-2.36 1 Sats) S22 f B24: 237 





























TABLE IV 


AVERAGE GRADE POINTS RECEIVED BY STUDENTS IN EACH 
TENTH OF COLLEGE APTITUDE RATING 











7 . Fall Sprin, Fall Sprin, Fall Sprin, Fall in, 
Pereentiles 1928 1929 | 1929 1930° | 1930 1931” | 1931 cae 
90-99 3.34 | 8.14 | 3.28 | 3.46 | 2.04 | 3.17 | 2.88 | 3.33 
80-89 2.63 | 3.238 | 3.00 | 2.87 | 2:98 | 2:68 | 2.62 1 2:87 
70-79 2.82 | 2.64 | 2.73 | 2.84 | 2.638 | 2.57 | 2.50 | 2.68 
60-69 2.51 | 2.46 | 3.44 | 2.33 | 2.82 | 2.57 | 2.32 | 3-80 
50-59 2:30 |. 2.28: 1 2.87 12.990) 1 2.90 1-1 98 1 2226: 1 2.23 
40-49 2.11 | 2.14 | 2.06 | 1.82 | 2.384 | 1.97 | 2.01 | 2.18 
30-39 1.97 | 2.01 | 2.77 | 1.74 1 122 | 1.88 1 1288 | 2:68 
20-29 1.56 | 1.88.) 1.68: 11.88 1 163 | 1.67 |. 1.64 11.7% 
10-19 1.58 | 1.60 | 1.76 1 1.47 1 147 1-1 1 248 1 1 
0O- 9 163 | 1.81 | 1.83 .91 | 1.04 Or |} 1461 teat 
Mean 2.17 | SAl 2380 1-2.87 12907 1-210: F220 |} 2.7 





























One other method was used to examine the relation of predicted 
grades to the grades actually received by the students. In this step 
the actual grades, instead of student averages, were compared. It 
will be recalled that from the score on his composite ranking, each 
student was designated as an A, B, C, D, or F student. In other 
words an ‘‘A”’ student should (for example) receive a grade of A in 
each of the courses that he was carrying. In Table V the percentages 
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of predicted grades for all eight semesters are distributed according 
to the manner in which they were actually received. Thus of the 
1,231 grades which were predicted to be A, 40.9 per cent of them 
were actually received as A, 40.1 per cent were received as B, 16.4 
per cent as C, 2.1 per cent as D, and .5 per cent as F. The actual 
distributions of the other predicted grades may be read in the same 
manner from the table. The coefficient of correlation for these data, 
computed by a method reported by Holzinger? in which the varia- 
bles are expressed as areas under a normal curve, is .55. 














TABLE V 
PERCENTAGES OF GRADES RECEIVED IN RELATION TO PRE- 
DICTED GRADES 
(For all semesters, 1929-32) 
Pr edit - ‘ici Percentages of Grades Received 
— F D Cc B A 
A 1231 5 2.1 16.4 40.1 40.9 
B 3196 1.2 6.6 33.7 40.5 18.0 
C 4695 4.0 15.0 46.5 28.4 6.1 
D 2199 10.1 27.8 44.4 15.3 2.4 
F §21 26.9 33.0 31.3 rey 5 BI 
Total 11842 5.0 14.6 38.8 29.5 12.1 























From this analysis it is evident that there is a consistently posi- 
tive relationship between grades received and scores in the psy- 
chological examination, high-school rank, and previous college work. 
While, in general, these coefficients are too low to make predictions 
for one individual, it has been assumed that they are statistically 
satisfactory for determining the grade level for a class or group of 
students. It may be worthwhile again to point out that a combi- 
nation of the variables is better for prediction than any one of them 
used alone. 


EFFECTS UPON THE DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES 


A second step in examining this system was the attempt to dis- 
cover any changes or effects it might have had upon the grades given 
by the college instructors. In order to make adequate comparisons, 
the grade distributions were tabulated for the five years (ten semes- 


2 Karl J. Holzinger, Statistical Methods for Students in Education. Boston, 
Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. 262-66. 
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ters) preceding the introduction of the new grading system in the 
Fall Semester of 1928. These comparisons of the ‘‘before and after” 
type were made in a large variety of forms; viz., by individual in- 
structors, by courses, by departments, by semesters, by school 
years—and by the whole college over the whole period under study. 
For the purposes of this brief paper, however, only a few of the most 
important summary figures can be included. 

In Figure 1 are presented the percentages of grades given by all 
instructors during each semester for the five years from 1923 to 
1928. Each of the lines represents the distribution of grades for one 
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Fia. 1. Percentages of grades given Fic. 2. Percentages of grades 
by all instructors, by semesters, given by all professors, by semesters, 
from 1923 to 1928. from 1928 to 1933. 


semester. In Figure 2, which can be directly compared with Figure 
1, are given the percentages of grades for ten semesters since the 
system went into operation in 1928. These graphs reveal that before 
1928 the grade distributions followed irregular and haphazard pat- 
terns. On the other hand, the curves for the ten semesters since 
1928 are consistently regular and follow the same general pattern. 
It is apparent that the grading system has helped to define the dis- 
tribution of grades, at least to the extent of setting a pattern which 
has eliminated the variation that had previously occurred. 

A further comparison can be made between the two periods by 
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examining the average grade points for all grades given by all in- 
structors during each semester. These averages are presented in 
Figure 3. Here again are disclosed the variations that were occurring 
during the earlier period. It is also shown that the system has 
tended to bring the general grade average downward toward a 
more rational level. 

Figure 3 also presents for comparison the average grade points 
of the predicted index grades for each semester. The changes in the 
curves for these two averages show to what extent the instructors 
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Fia. 3. Average grade points of all grades given, by semesters, from 1923 
to 1933, and average index grades, from 1928 to 1933. 


have been influenced by the indexes given them for their classes. 
For instance in the Spring Semester of 1930 the index average was 
increased to 2.38. The average for the actual grades for the same 
semester was increased to 2.42. The next semester, when the index 
was lowered to 2.22, the actual grade average was correspondingly 
lowered to 2.25. In general, as shown by this graph, the grades given 
by the instructors follow rather closely the average set by the index 
for any particular semester. Since the index, or standard distribution 
is changeable, it is evident that a measure of control over the aver- 
age grade of the college is provided. Thus if too many high grades 
(in relation to the ability of the students) are being given, an adjust- 
ment of the index will result in a change in the distribution of 
grades. 
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Fic. 4. Percentages of index grades and actual grades given in three fall 
semesters, and in all semesters from 1928 to 1932. 
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Further analysis of the comparison of index and actual grades 
is provided graphically in Figure 4. Comparisons are here shown be- 
tween the precicted percentage of grades and the percentages of 
actual grades as given. Graphs for each of the twelve semesters 
have been prepared but the data for only three typical semesters 
are shown. In this figure also will be found a comparison for the 
combined index and actual grades for the twelve semesters since 
the grading system has been in «peration. 

Comparisons of the index and actual grades in introductory and 
advanced courses bear out the contention that, in general, higher 
grades can be given to students in the more advanced classes. The 
index grades for these twelve semesters bear out the fact that the 
instructors have been justified in giving more high grades in the 
advanced classes, particularly in those which are elective. 

At the end of each semester a report is prepared showing each 
instructor’s index distribution in comparison with the distribution 
of the grades he has given. A summary of the departmental averages, 
both index and actual, is also included in this report which is dis- 
tributed to each faculty member for discussion in a faculty meeting. 
At first, these distributed reports were made with the instructor’s 
names omitted, but after some discussion the faculty voted to have 
the reports prepared with the names included so that any instruc- 
tor’s grade distribution was a matter of open record. 











A Survey of Wheaton College 


Enock C. DyRNESS 


The study of the North Central Association of the “fifty-seven 
varieties” of colleges, in which our institution was included, for 
the purpose of establishing the new standards, gave added impetus 
to a movement on our campus for a survey of the institution. The 
Department of Education, of which the Personnel Officer is the 
chairman, and of which the Dean of Men and the Registrar are 
also members, had for several years urged that such a survey be 
made, and would itself have been willing to undertake the study 
had it not been for the ‘‘curse’’ which is sure to go with the findings 
of such an investigation. 

Following the North Central study, which involved the collection 
of a tremendous amount of data, these officers conferred with the 
President on the matter of a survey. He presented it io the Faculty, 
who gave it unanimous approval, and recommended it to the 
Board of Trustees. The Executive Committee of the Board also ap- 
proved the project and made the necessary appropriation. 

The College was fortunate in being able to secure the services of 
John Dale Russell, Associate Professor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, to direct the survey. Associated with Dr. Russell 
in the work were four graduate students of the University of 
Chicago, Raymond E. Blackwell, John B. Goodwin, Weir MeDiar- 
mid, and Earl J. McGrath, all of whom had had experience in ad- 
ministrative positions in colleges and universities. A committee 
consisting of the Dean of Men, Dean of Women, Personnel Officer, 
Vice-President in Business Administration, Chairman of the His- 
tory and Social Science Department, and the Registrar, the last 
named serving as chairman, was appointed to cooperate with the 
survey staff. The President was also an ex officio member of the 
committee. Most of the data were collected by the College staff 
and much of the clerical work was done on the campus. 

The survey was started in December, 1933, at which time Dr. 
Russell and his staff visited the institution and outlined to the ad- 
ministrative officers the principal types of data that would be 
needed. A meeting was also held with the Faculty in which the pur- 
pose and scope of the survey were thoroughly discussed. This step 


1 Wheaton, Illinois. 
26 
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proved very helpful as the survey progressed, and the various 
faculty members were called upon to contribute information of a 
personal as well as technical nature. When the report of the survey 
was completed in tentative final form, it was sent for criticism to 
the Faculty Committee of the College, who supplied information 
in order that any errors of fact or mistaken interpretation of data 
might be pointed out. Following the receipt of these criticisms, the 
survey staff made the necessary corrections and put the report 
into final form, completing the work about June 1, 1934. 
The following topics were covered rather thoroughly in the 
study: 
. Control, Organization, and Internal Administration 
. Physical Plant and Equipment 
. The Library 
. Program of Studies 
. The Faculty 
. Student Personnel Service 
. Accounting and Recording 
. Budgetary Procedure 
. Revenues 
10. Expenditures 
11. Endowment, and other Trust Funds 
12. Students’ Relation to the Finances of the College 


In all, one hundred and seven recommendations were presented 
by the Survey Committee for the consideration of the Trustees 
and Faculty. Obviously it would be impossible to list all of-these 
recommendations in the space allotted to this paper, but a few hav- 
ing to do particularly with the control, organization, and internal 
administration of the College are given below, together with nota- 
tions of the action already taken or considered. Where no notation 
follows, the recommendation is being studied, but as yet no decision 
has been reached concerning it. 


SELECTED LIST OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


2. It is recommended that as new members are elected to serve 
Wheaton College as members of the Board of Trustees, attention 
be given to the ages of those being considered; the proportion of 
comparatively young men can well be increased. 


As a result of this recommendation, a young man who graduated within 
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the past ten years was elected to the Board of Trustees. He is probably the 
youngest man ever to be elected to membership in this body. 


5. It is recommended that the by-laws be amended to prohibit 
anyone who holds a salaried position on the College staff, other than 
the President, from being elected to membership on the Board of 
Trustees. 


6. It is recommended that an additional regular meeting of the 
Board of Trustees be held each year some time between November 
1 and March 1. 


8. It is recommended that the Executive Committee limit its 
actions to emergency matters which cannot or should not wait for 
the consideration of the entire Board and to matters which the 
Board has specifically delegated to the Committee with power 
to act. 


9. It is recommended that the title of Registrar be changed to 
Dean of the College and Registrar, in order to comport more 
nearly with the actual responsibilities that are carried by this 
officer. 


10. It is recommended that there be created an officer known as 
Dean of Students who will centralize the responsibility for all ac- 
tivities related to student life and interest. This does not mean 
the addition of a new officer, as someone now functioning in the 
personnel organization could be given the title and the responsibil- 
ity for centralizing the authority for this service. 


As a result of the last two recommendations, the initial steps were taken 
in June for a thorough reorganization of the administrative organization of 
the College. Although the final steps will not be taken until this fall, the con- 
templated reorganization is indicated on Charts I and II (Pages 33 and 34). 

To further coordinate the work of the personnel staff, the personnel office, 
which formerly occupied a suite of rooms on the third floor away from all 
other administrative offices, has been moved into a suite of offices occupied 
jointly with the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. A common clerical 
staff will take care of these three officers, who each occupy their own private 
offices, with a common reception room and work room. This change will 
eliminate considerable overlapping and will lead to greater efficiency in the 
handling of the personnel and counseling problems of students. A competent 
secretary with graduate training will have charge of the clerical work in this 
office. 


11. It is recommended that the system of faculty committees be 
studied, and the policy adopted of having such committees function 
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chiefly as advisory and legislative agencies without administrative 
responsibilities. 
The action indicated under 10 will facilitate the adoption of this recom- 


mendation. The number of committees will be reduced and will be co- 
ordinated under the three major divisions of administration. 


13. It is recommended that the policy be adopted that no faculty 
member may teach in more than two consecutive summer sessions. 
The adoption of this policy would make certain that faculty mem- 
bers have time for rest, study, and travel during at least one sum- 
mer out of each three. 

15. It is recommended that the efforts to centralize all business 
activities under the direction of the chief business officer be con- 
tinued and extended, especially in connection with the collection 
of revenues and the making of college commitments. Only one per- 
son in the institution should have the authority to collect its 
revenues and to make commitments in its name. 


The action taken in regard to Recommendations 9 and 10 will facilitate 
the adoption of this recommendation. 


16. It is recommended that careful consideration be given to the 
staffing of the business offices with a view to an eventual reduction 


in the number of the persons needed for this service. In this con- 
nection it is recommended that the mechanization of the accounting 
process be considered. 


A careful study is being made of the business office staff, with a view to a 
reduction. 


20. It is recommended that all administrative officers and faculty 
committees be asked to make annual reports to the President, de- 
scribing the work of the year and indicating problems that need to 
be attacked. 


21. It is recommended that the President prepare a formal an- 
nual report for the Board of Trustees and constituency of the 
College, in a form that can be printed and be given wide publicity. 

Except for occasional reports to the President and Faculty, the only 
formal report prepared by the registrar’s office has been that given in the 
annual catalog. Hereafter it is likely that a more complete report to the 
President will be necessary, in order that this recommendation, which is 
recognized as desirable, may be carried out. 


28. It is recommended that the janitorial care of buildings be 
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placed in charge of a regular corps of janitors and that the College 
cease to rely on this service as a method of providing jobs for 
students. 

A full-time assistant to the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds has 


been employed for this fall. This will reduce the number of student helpers, 
and at the same time will afford greater supervision to those employed. 


29. It is recommended that whenever in the future there appears 
to be a crowded condition in the space for classroom purposes, the 
Registrar (or some other executive officer) be given authority to 
assign classes to any rooms where, in his judgment, they can be 
accommodated most effectively, without reference to the prejudice 
of faculty members for any one particular room. 


The Faculty is apparently willing to accept this recommendation without 
any question. 


33. It is recommended that less dependence be placed upon 
student help in providing library service and that a portion of 
the library salary budget be used for adding a full-time, trained 
assistant. 


This recommendation is practically in force at the present time. 


39. Prescription of courses, both general and departmental, are 
too numerous. It is recommended that they be reduced. 
Although a careful study has been made for several years of the graduation 


and departmental requirements, further study will be conducted in view of 
this recommendation. 


40. It is recommended that consideration be given to the re- 
placement of the elementary courses in science by general survey 
courses. 


Already the chairmen of the science departments have agreed on a survey 
course in scienee which will probably be introduced in the fall of 1935. 


45. It is recommended that the membership of the committee 
on athletics be revised to include only the Director of Athletics 
from that department; the student personnel officer should have 
a prominent place on this committee. 


As a result of this recommendation, the Dean of Students will have direct 
supervision of the athletic program, while the Department of Physical 
Education will be headed by the Chairman of the Education Department, who 
is also the Personnel Officer. 
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65. It is recommended that no attempt be made to adjust present 
book values of plant assets to reflect the values shown by the recent 
appraisal made for insurance purposes. 


70. It is recommended that the Academy, the College Summer 
School, and the Conservatory of Music be classified as special edu- 
cational activities, rather than as subordinate departments. 


Hereafter, the Academy, the College Summer School, and the Conserva- 
tory of Music will be classified as special educational activities. 


72. It is reeommended that the allocation of administrative costs 
be somewhat refined by prorating the costs of the two business 
offices on the basis of the costs of the benefited departments and by 
prorating the costs of the offices of the President and Registrar on 
the basis of estimates of the time devoted by the two executives to 
the several departments. 

76. It is recommended that the budget estimates be made in 
January so that the entire program of service for the College may 
be delimited by the estimates of potential revenues. 

81. It is recommended that the authority to commit the College 
be centralized in one person immediately and that all purchasing 
records be centralized in one office. 


Every effort is being made to confine the purchasing of all materials to the 
Accounting Department. 


84. It is recommended that Wheaton College consider the ad- 
visability of increasing its fees slightly and of intensifying its efforts 
at student solicitation without starting a high pressure campaign 
and without attempting to attract students by offering financial 
aid. 

This recommendation was carefully considered by the Trustees at the 
annual meeting in June, and it is possible that some change will be made in 


tuition fees within the next year or two. No need is felt for a student solicita- 
tion program. 


95. It is recommended that the person making the daily bank 
deposit be accompanied on his or her trip to the bank by some re- 
sponsible person. 


This recommendation is being followed. 


96. It is recommended that the Board of Trustees include a pro- 
vision in its by-laws that a receipt should be issued for each and 
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every remittance received by the College through the mails or over 
the counter. The only exception might be for the sale of numbered 
tickets. 

This recommendation is being followed, although the Board of Trustees 


has as yet made no change in its by-laws relative to the issuing of receipts. 
This matter, however, is being carefully administered by the Comptroller. 


101. It is recommended that the policy of providing scholarships 
and the remission of fees from current funds be discontinued except 
where there are specific gifts for this purpose. 

102. It is reeommended that no scholarship agreement be made 
that might necessitate the payment of scholarships in excess of the 
earnings of the capital fund received. 

All new scholarship agreements are prepared according to this recom- 


mendation, which policy would have saved the College much difficulty and 
expense had it been adopted many years ago. 


105. It is recommended that the use of student employment as 
a device for aiding students be restricted. 

A careful study is being made of the student employment problem, which 
is a serious one under present circumstances. Last year the budget for student 
labor amounted to approximately fifty thousand dollars. It is planned to 
reduce this figure for the coming year. 


107. It is recommended that in the business management of 
student activities the authority for making commitments, the col- 
lection of revenues, and accounting be centralized in the College 
executives, but that the students should manage the business affairs 
of their activities under a budget. Business management of student 
activities should be similar to business managem«::t of the College 
departments. 

This recommendation is being put into force this fall for most student 
organizations. Although this will increase the expense of the Accounting 
Department, it will undoubtedly add to the efficiency of the business activities 
of the student organizations. 


In view of the new North Central standards, we are particularly 
fortunate in having the report of the survey at this time to study 
along with the manual provided by the North Central Association. 
Since Dr. Russell participated in the survey of thirty-seven Method- 
ist colleges which was made within the past few years, the data 
collected in this study were used as a basis of comparison in the 
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study of Wheaton College. An excellent report of the study of the 
Methodist colleges is available in a recently published book.! At 
present we are engaged in an intensive study of all three of these 
works in an effort to develop a satisfactory and efficient program 
for Wheaton College. 

As indicated, no time was lost in utilizing the findings of the sur- 
vey. A mimeographed copy of the principal recommendations was 
placed in the hands of all members of the Faculty and Board of 
Trustees in June. Both bodies took immediate steps to adopt such 
of the recommendations as could be incorporated at once into the 
institutional practices, and set out to study all of them with a view 
to deriving a maximum amount of help from the report. We are 
confident that the full benefit from such a study cannot be derived 
in a month or in a year, although it is not without immediate bene- 
fit. We expect to be working on the recommendations for several 
years to come. 

While a study such as this of necessity involves considerable ex- 
penditure, we believe that it is money well spent and that in the 
end we shall save many times the cost of the survey in improved 
efficiency all along the line. Let me warn my fellow registrars who 
may be contemplating a survey that it will involve a tremendous 
amount of work for the registrar’s office! I believe, however, that 
the results will more than compensate for the time and effort which 
may be involved in providing the data for such a study. 

1 Reeves, Floyd W.; Russell, John Dale; Gregg, H. C.; Brumbaugh, A. J.; 


Blauch, L. E., The Liberal Arts College. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WE HAVE A PROGRAM 


Professional orientation has been the tenor of the last two annual 
meetings of the Association. In 1933 we asked ourselves, ‘‘What is 
the role of the Registrar in current educational progress?” and in- 
vited several educators to assist us in finding the answer. All of 
these educators except one, the Registrar’s own representative, en- 
couraged us to believe that the Registrar can and should contribute 
actively to the scientific study of education. Our own representative, 
a prominent and successful registrar of great experience, brought us 
back to terra firma with a jolt when she countered that after all the 
function of the Registrar is, primarily, to maintain “an orderly 
procedure of registration and an accurate end easily available sys- 
tem of records.” 

This was a discordant note in the answer to the question that we 
had propounded to ourselves in 1933. The other educators who, by 
the way, have long been on the receiving end of the “service bureau”’ 
concept of the Registrar’s Office, despite this fact, seemed to be 
quite insistent that the Registrar’s Office be something more than a 
service bureau. They advised that the Registrar be not only the 
keeper but the interpreter of his records, and thus assist in the for- 
mulation of educational policies. In this respect the 1933 program en- 
couraged the Registrar to believe that there are opportunities for 
educational leadership in his sphere of work and, lest he overlook 
these opportunities, urged him to be sensitive to educational in- 
novations. 

The 1933 program did more than this; it gave one specific example 
of an opportunity for educational leadership. It showed us that we 
are at the dawn of a new concept of admission of students to college, 
a concept demanding for its development new practices and a new 
technique, and challenged the registrars to assume the leadership 
of this movement. 

At the 1934 meeting the first step was taken in the acceptance of 
this challenge. Ben D. Wood, one of the foremost proponents of the 
new concept of admission, addressed the meeting on ‘“The Ultimate 
Basis for Satisfactory College-High School Relations.” Some of his 
statements may well be re-emphasized. ‘The’ basic need and the 
basic prerequisite for improving articulation in the American edu- 
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cational ladder is more comprehensive and more meaningful infor- 
mation regarding individuals all along the line, from elementary 
school through college . . . . The only possible way of improving col- 
lege admission, or the general process of guidance, of which it should 
be a part, is to improve the quality and accuracy, and increase the 
extent of the information which we have concerning students as 
growing individuals throughout their whole educational careers, 
with special emphasis on their pre-college careers.” 

The Association took the initial steps in the assumption of leader- 
ship in the bringing about of the improvement referred to by Dr. 
Wood. The Committee on Association Policy referred to “‘coopera- 
tion in the promotion, extension, and perfection of pre-college 
guidance” as the most important contribution that the Association 
could make in the coordinated program of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations, and recommended the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study the status of state and nation- 
wide programs of testing in the secondary schools as they are related 
to college admissions, with the special purpose of discovering how 
the Association may best cooperate. This recommendation was 
adopted. Furthermore, the Association adopted a resolution, pro- 
posed by the Committee on Resolutions, endorsing the new concept 
of admissions, as defined by Dr. Wood, and inviting the high schools 
to cooperate with the colleges in developing more constructive edu- 
cational guidance by furnishing more adequate and systematic in- 
formation regarding pupils throughout their secondary school 
careers. 

The Association has, therefore, endorsed che new concept of ad- 
mission to college as a phase of guidance and is committed to a 
program of cooperation with the secondary schools in the promotion 
of better pre-college guidance. This is the best opportunity for con- 
structive work that has been presented to the Association in recent 
years. A dozen states have already established state-wide testing 
programs and others are about to introduce them. The results of 
these programs are invaluable to officers of admissions if they can 
be made available through proper inter-state coordination and co- 
operation. The Educational Records Bureau is conducting a nation- 
wide testing program, the results of which can be utilized to great 
advantage in the admission of students. The Association should 
give all possible encouragement to all of these agencies and should 
take the lead in coordination of the state programs. 
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WHAT THE BULLETIN WILL TRY 
TO ACHIEVE THIS YEAR 


A BETTER JOURNAL 


During the year we shall try to improve the quality of the 
Bulletin as a journal of the profession. Certain changes in the style 
and make-up have been incorporated in this number. An attempt 
has been made to improve the attractiveness of the cover. A dif- 
ferent type face is being used and the ‘‘contents’”’ page has been de- 
signed to tie in the cover typographically with the style of type face 
used. The type page has been increased from 22 X38 picas to 25 X 40 
picas. This increases the size of the page by almost twenty per cent 
without detracting from its appearance and without increasing the 
cost proportionately. 

The plan adopted by the Association at the last meeting of en- 
couraging the regional associations to submit their best papers for 
publication in the Bulletin should increase the number of papers at 
the disposal of the editors, and should make it possible for the articles 
published to be more widely representative of the scholarly work of 
the registrars. 


EXPANSION 


A definite program is being organized to solicit the interest of the 
regional associations, and the members of the regional associations 
who are not members of the national association, in the Bulletin 
and other projects of the national association. A Regional Associa- 
tions’ Editor has been appointed to promote this program. It will 
be his duty to develop a mailing list and to build up the appropriate 
contacts with the officers and members of the regional associations. 
The January number will be dedicated to the work of the regional 
associations and complimentary copies will be sent to all the mem- 
bers who are not members of the national association. 


ADVERTISING 


It has been especially difficult, during the depression years, to 
interest the national advertisers in the Bulletin as a medium for 
tapping a market for their products. A special effort is being made 
to achieve better results along this line. This project is in the hands 
of a newly appointed associate editor who has been designated 
Advertising Manager. 

With the consent of the Executive Committee, the advertising is 
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to be coordinated with the commercial exhibits at the annual meet- 
ings in a manner that may be attractive to advertisers. Those who 
purchase a certain amount of advertising during the year will be 
given free space for commercial exhibits at the following meeting and 
those who buy space for commercial exhibits at a stated price will 
be given free space in the Bulletin for advertising during the follow- 
ing year. 

Furthermore, the Advertising Manager is conducting a survey of 
the use of mechanical devices by registrars which he hopes will aid 
him in persuading advertisers that the registrars’ offices constitute 
a market for their products. 


McKINLEY-ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


This institution is located at 4240 Clarendon Avenue, Chicago, in 
an apartment hotel. The President is Doctor Walter R. Taylor, 
A.M., LL.M., D.C.L., Ph.D., LL.D. 

A representative of the staff of an Office of Admissions in a 
Chicago university approached this institution as a prospective 
student, first by mail and later by interviewing the Secretary and 
Treasurer, Doctor J. M. Taylor, A.B., LL.B., Ph.D. She expressed 
an interest in psychology but indicated that she was doubtful of 
her ability to do the work because she had not completed a high 
school course. The Secretary assured her that she could do the work 
easily if she had completed a grammar school course, and that the 
degree of Bachelor of Psychology would be conferred upon payment 
of a fee of $95.00 and completion of two courses. If she desired a de- 
gree of Doctor of Psychology she could have it by paying an addi- 
tional fee of $95.00 and completing three additional courses. The 
two degrees, he assured her, could be obtained in one year, and for 
each degree a fine diploma (17 X22) would be awarded. 





PROFESSIONAL NEWS 


A COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
STANDARDS 


In the last few years the regional accrediting associations have 
begun to question and to study their policies and standards. This 
tendency is exemplified in the extensive study recently completed 
by the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which 
resulted in an extensive revision of the standard of accrediting. 

In harmony with this idea the several secondary commissioners 
have been considering the idea of similar studies of standards. 
As early as 1928 a plan for cooperative study was developed by 
the National Committee on Research in Secondary Education and 
approved by a number of organizations, but before the plan could 
be put into operation the federal government authorized the Nation- 
al Survey of Secondary Education. Consequently the cooperative 
study was temporarily abandoned. It was revived later, at the 
annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland in November, 1931, only to be 
postponed again on account of lack of funds. 

The plan finally got under way, however, when a cooperative 
study of standards was suggested by the National Association of 
Officers of Regional Associations, at their fifth annual meeting in 
Washington, in February, 1932. A resolution was adopted that each 
regional association appoint representatives to meet as a committee 
for the discussion of a study of secondary-school standards. Sub- 
sequently each association was approached by the officers of the 
National Association; all of them expressed definite interest and 
willingness to cooperate except the Western Association from which 
no reply was received. It was thought wise, however, to delay the 
promotion of this project until the results of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education and the study of standards of institutions 
of higher education in the North Central Association were avail- 
able. 

By the spring of 1933 these two projects were well advanced, 
and the North Central Association, at its session in April of that 
year, authorized the Chairman of the Commission on Secondary 
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Schools to appoint the twenty state chairmen as a committee on 
the study of standards for accrediting secondary schools. From this 
general committee the Chairman appointed a subcommittee of five 
to act as an executive committee and to be the representatives of 
the North Central Association to work in cooperation with other 
regional associations. A small amount of money was appropriated 
by the North Central Association for use in getting the study 
started. 

This committee of five and representatives of the Southern 
Association and the Middle States Association met in Chicago on 
July 3, 1933, at the time of the National Education Association 
meetings, to consider the possibility of working together. Doctor 
George F. Zook, then United States Commissioner of Education, 
met with this group. Before the day’s discussion had closed it was 
clear that everyone present felt the need for enlisting the interest 
and active support of all regional associations of colleges and second- 
ary schools and possibly the help of other agencies. Definite need 
was felt for making the study on a nation-wide basis. As a next 
step Commissioner Zook, at the request of the group, agreed to 
call together at an early date, in the Office of Education, representa- 
tives of all of the regional associations. The call was sent out and 
on August 18 and 19, 1933, representatives of all associations ex- 
cept the Western and Northwest met in Washington to organize 
a program. 

The results of deliberation by this group are briefly summarized 
in the following set of 10 proposals formulated toward the close 
of the meeting: 


1. That the regional associations of colleges and secondary 
schools shall enter into a cooperative study of standards and 
procedures for evaluating secondary schools 

2. That present standards and procedures of the various regional 
associations be continued in effect until new and/or revised 
standards and procedures are formulated and adopted by 
these associations 

3. That the new standards be derived by: 

A. Testing all old standards and retaining such part or parts 
of them as prove valid and satisfactory 
B. Evolving new standards through research 


4. That procedures for evaluating secondary schools on the 
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basis of all standards shall be developed through careful 
experimentation 

. That on the basis of the new and revised standards and pro- 
cedures for evaluation of secondary schools, a program of 
stimulation for further growth shall be initiated and de- 
veloped 

. That for the purposes of carrying forward this program the 
greatest possible use should be made of the existing machinery 
of regional associations 

. That this proposed program be presented to all the regional 
associations of colleges and secondary schools with a view to 
securing their cooperation and support 

. That a careful statement of the proposed study be prepared 
and presented to some foundation in order to secure ade- 
quate funds with which to carry on the program 

. That, since uniform standards are not likely to meet the needs 
of each region, all standards must be adapted by the different 
associations to the conditions of their own territories 

. That there shall be established at this time two committees 
with ... membership from the regional associations. These 
two committees may invite representatives of other organiza- 
tions to sit with them as consulting members. The repre- 
sentatives on the general committee sha!l be named by the 
respective associations. The members of the executive com- 
mittee shall be named by the general committee 


Since the meeting of August 18 and 19, 1933, there have been one 
meeting of the general committee and two meetings of the executive 
committee. Meanwhile the six regional associations have held their 
annual meetings and have approved the study and five of them have 
voted financial support. 

The following statement describing the stages through which 
the study will pass has been adopted by the committee: 


1. Formulation of tentative standards or guiding principles. Such 
formulation will be made only after careful canvass of research 
findings and of expert judgments. The committee is of the 
opinion that the impressive amount of educational research 
available will, in all probability, make it unnecessary to 
initiate much original investigation preliminary to drawing 
up the experimental standards or guiding principles. The 
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problem at this stage is rather to gather together and con- 
solidate into a workable program the important research 
findings and professional judgments already available in the 
field of secondary education. 

2. Try-out of tentative guiding principles. More time and money 
will be expended during this phase of the study than during 
either of the other stages. The committee’s plan is to test out 
the tentative standards or guiding principles and accrediting 
procedures in a representative group of schools of various 
types and sizes in the different territories. The application 
of these guiding principles to the selected group of schools 
will be for the purpose of testing the validity of the standards 
or principles under varying conditions, modifying them if 
necessary, and developing techniques by which they may be 
applied in determining the efficiency of schools. Careful study 
will be made of schools demonstrating unusual tendencies 
toward improvement. An effort will be made to discover 
significant factors involved with a view to developing sug- 
gestive programs of stimulation of growth in the accredited 
schools. 

3. Report of findings. This third and final stage of the study will 

be devoted to the examination of data, to drawing conclusions 

from those data, and to preparing the report. 



























The committee is now at work on the first stage of the study. The 
executive committee has agreed that the following fields are the 
most promising in which to develop guiding principles: (1) aims, 
(2) teaching staff, (3) educational program and direction of learn- 
ing, (4) pupil personnel service, (5) finance, (6) library service, 
(7) school plant, (8) articulation, (9) administration, (10) institu- 
tional growth, and (11) outside relationships. Specifics have already 
been drawn up in each of these fields and a staff of research workers 
is being employed. 












Compiled from releases by the Committee 






JUNIOR COLLEGE KEEPS ACCURATE RECORD 
REGARDING ITS GRADUATES 








New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, New Mexico, maintains 
both a four-year high school and a two-year junior college. There- 
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fore, it is particularly interested in keeping in touch with its gradu- 
ates, and with those of its students who withdraw after the comple- 
tion of the high school course. By keeping an accurate record of the 
advanced work done by both of these groups, the institution is en- 
abled to compare its junior college work with the freshman and 
sophmore years in four-year institutions, and also to see if the rec- 
ords made by transfer students is of the same quality as the work 
done at New Mexico Military Institute. 

For the purpose of furnishing academic records to other institu- 
tions, New Mexico Military Institute uses a special transfer blank 
designed for its needs. On one side of the blank the high school units 
are certified ; the junior college hours are entered on the reverse side 
of the same sheet. Thus, the college registrar has a complete record 
on one sheet and can easily and readily evaluate the high school 
and junior college work presented for entrance and for transfer with 
advanced standing. 

In order to keep in touch with the advanced work done by its 
students, a card is sent to the college registrar twice a year during 
the first year the student is in a four-year institution, and yearly 
thereafter. This card contains a request for information in regard 
to entrance; amount of advanced standing received ; course pursued; 
years of attendance; quality of work; date of withdrawal, or gradua- 
tion and degree, if any. The college registrars have been most cour- 
teous and helpful in filling in these cards, which contain postage for 
return, and are addressed. After the receipt of these cards, a com- 
plete record is made with reference to the number of members in 
each class who entered colleges other than the Institute’s junior 
college; the quality of the advanced work is indicated, and a com- 
parison is made to see whether their work elsewhere showed im- 
provement over the record earned at New Mexico Military Insti- 
tute, either in the High School or Junior College divisions. 

During the academic year of 1933-34, three hundred and twenty- 
four alumni of New Mexico Military Institute were enroled in col- 
leges and universities other than the institution’s junior college. 
Seventy-four colleges were represented and thirty-three states in- 
cluded. Forty-three degrees were awarded Institute alumni by 
twenty-eight colleges in seventeen states. 

By keeping these records, New Mexico Military Institute is en- 
abled to keep in touch with its alumni, to know of their progress, 
and to be of assistance to them. Also, the information in regard to 
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the advanced college work done by the alumni is of assistance to 
the institution in evaluating and improving its own offering. In 
addition, it is able to give prospective patrons specific information 
in regard to the records its alumni have made at particular institu- 
tions where they may contemplate enroling their sons. 


Mopene D. Batss, Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO CONFERENCE 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


The general theme of the ninth Annual Institute for Administra- 
tive Officers of Higher Institutions held at the University of Chicago 
was ‘‘A New Definition of General Education.” The first session 
was of a general nature and consisted of the opening paper pre- 
sented by President Henry M. Wriston, followed by three formal 
discussions. These discussions were presented by Dr. Henry Prescott 
and Dr. Louis Wirth, both of the University of Chicago. A sum- 
mary discussion of the session was made by Dr. Robert Moulton, of 
Northwestern University. 

President Wriston’s paper, which bore the title ““Nature, Scope, 
and Essential Elements in General Education,” stressed as the out- 
comes of such an education ‘“‘acquaintance with and facility in basic 
disciplines.” Discipline was defined as “the essential mode of 
thought in a field of study, the inherently characteristic mental 
method of attacking that kind of problem.” The disciplines for 
which arguments were made were precision, appreciation or emo- 
tional response, opinionation or hypothesis, and reflective synthesis. 

The discussion was opened by Dr. Henry W. Prescott, of the 
University of Chicago, who presented the following objectives for 
general education: ‘‘(1) the development of clear thinking leading 
to intelligent action; (2) the development of clear, convincing, and 
persuasive expression as the medium of expressing thought; (3) the 
development of an imagination sensitive to the effects of literature, 
music, and the plastic arts; (4) the knowledge and understanding 
of the history of the past and the environment of the present in 
those respects that vitally affect intelligent activity in: our present- 
day world.” 

The final paragraphs from Dr. Moulton’s paper give a concise 
statement of his reaction to the three papers that preceded his; and, 
for that reason, they are reproduced here: 
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Through all these variously expressed statements about education there 
runs the common idea that a general education should be useful (the word is 
not used in the vocational sense); that it should supply understanding, which 
might be made to include the idea of appreciation; that it should give clear- 
ness, precision, a sense of values, and an ability to project the individual for- 
ward into reflective synthesis and intelligent action. It seems to me almost 
axiomatic that the sciences, or a proper survey of the sciences, should con- 
tribute greatly to the objectives listed. In my opinion science consists not so 
much of ‘‘the symbolic record of observed phenomena,”’ as President Wriston 
has put it, as of a method of getting facts, interpreting them, and synthe- 
sizing from them a hypothesis, a law, an intelligent understanding of the 
world about us. 

Someone has said that there are two ways of looking at life, the essentially 
religious and the scientific. As I see it, a general education should give one 
experience with both views, should acquaint one with the uses and limitations 
of both, and should result in a greater use of the latter in solving all the prob- 
lems that confront one in a world so greatly in need of intelligent under- 
standing as a means of overcoming ignorance and prejudice. 


The second and third sessions were devoted mainly to a discussion 
of the relation of the humanities, the natural sciences, and the social 
sciences to general education. Nine papers were presented, all of 
which will be helpful to the student of college curriculum problems, 
although the discussions in the main did not get above the advocacy 


of the merits of the fields represented by the authors. The third 
session closed with a paper by Dr. L. V. Koos in which he made a 
careful analysis of curriculum trends at the junior college level. 

The fourth session was devoted to ‘‘Experimental Programs of 
General Education in Colleges and Universities.”’ Professor Eugene G. 
Bewkes made a report on ‘‘The Colgate Plan,” and Director Mal- 
colm S. MacLean gave an account of the General College of the 
University of Minnesota. Both addresses were suggestive but the 
latter aroused the greater interest. 

The final session dealt with ‘““Experimental Programs of General 
Education Involving Both the High School and Junior College 
Level.” Reports were made on “The Pasadena Reorganization,” 
by Principal John W. Harbeson; ‘““The Joliet Experiment,’’ by Su- 
perintendent W. W. Haggard; ‘“The Tulsa Experiment,”’ by Associ- 
ate Superintendent Will French; and ‘The Four-Year College of 
the University of Chicago,’’ by Dean Chauncey S. Boucher. 

One who came to the conference with expectation of securing a 
neatly formulated definition of general education that would be 
acceptable to all undoubtedly left with some disappointment. One 
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who came hoping to get some insight into the meaning of general 
education and some acquaintance with the efforts that are being 
made to develop programs of general education certainly derived 
help from the sessions. They were on the whole stimulating and 
helpful, but, in the judgment of the writer, the high water mark 
was reached in the first session. 

GrorGcE A. WoRKS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS 
OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


A Conference on Problems of Business Administration in Colleges 
and Universities was held at the University of Chicago on July 9 
and 10, 1934, under the general direction of John Dale Russell, 
Associate Professor of Education at the University of Chicago, and 
Lloyd Morey, Comptroller of the University of Illinois. The Confer- 
ence centered its attention on the recent recommendations of the 
National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Education and furnished an opportunity for administrative officers 
to become better acquainted with the suggestions of the National 
Committee as they affect accounting, reporting and other problems 
of business administration. 

Four sessions were held during the Conference period. Lloyd 
Morey was in charge of the first session, which was devoted to a 
consideration of “General Accounting and Reporting, Based on 
National Committee Recommendation.” Trevor Arnett, President 
of the General Education Board, and H. C. Daines, Assistant Comp- 
troller of the University of Chicago, discussed ‘‘“Endowment Fund 
Administration and Accounting” at the second session. W. B. 
Franke, C. P. A., New York City, discussed ‘“‘Audits and Internal 
Business Office Organization and Procedure” in the third session. 
George E. Van Dyke, Technical Secretary of the National Commit- 
tee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education, dis- 
cussed ‘Instructional Cost Accounting” in the final session of the 
Conference. Round table discussions were held following each of 
these papers. 

A total of ninety-three persons registered at this Conference, 
representing seventy different institutions located in eighteen dif- 
ferent states. Those in attendance were chiefly business officers of 
colleges and universities but a number of presidents, deans, regis- 
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trars, and other administrative officers also attended the meetings. 
At the close of the final session a resolution was passed expressing 
appreciation to the University of Chicago for arranging the pro- 
gram, and requesting that a similar conference be held next year 
and each year thereafter. 

JOHN DALE RussELL 


ADULT EDUCATION IN CANADA 


For the first time in the history of this Dominion, men and 
women representing every Province and representing also almost 
every phase of Adult Education met to pool their experiences, 
their ideas, and their ideals at Convocation Hall, University of 
Toronto, on May 22 and 23. They were called together by W. J. 
Dunlop, Director of University Extension, University of Toronto, 
who arranged what was called a Symposium on Adult Education 
and the response to the invitation exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of all interested in this enterprise. Each organization 
was asked to send 200 copies of a mimeographed statement of its 
work and then each representative was allowed five minutes in 
which to stress the important points contained in the statement. 

The Symposium opened with a fine address by Mr. F. G. Thomas, 
of Devonshire, England, who conveyed the greetings of the World 
Association for Adult Education and who brought with him a per- 
sonal letter from Dr. Albert Mansbridge, the father of Adult Edu- 
cation in Great Britain. This was followed by an address by Dr. G. F. 
Beck who conveyed the good wishes of the American Association for 
Adult Education. Then followed short talks by the representatives 
of the forty-six organizations represented. 

It is safe to say that every delegate and every visitor was amazed 
to hear that so much work in Adult Education is going on in Canada. 
No one present realized the scope and the diversity of the enter- 
prise. All were inspired and encouraged to further effort. There had 
been talk of a detailed survey of Adult Education in the Dominion 
but these forty-six reports constituted an excellent survey. 

That Canada as a whole is alive to the necessity for Adult Edu- 
cation was clearly shown; that much more needs to be done was 
just as clearly demonstrated. Special stress was laid on the necessity 
of education for manual workers, men in lumbering and mining 
camps, farmers, women in factories, the unemployed, and, gener- 
ally, for those who have not had an opportunity for education in 
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youth. Discussion there was of the use of the radio as a medium 
for education; traveling libraries came in for a good deal of atten- 
tion; the importance of the public library in all forms of Adult Edu- 
cation was many times emphasized. 

A committee was appointed, not to define Adult Education, but 
to draw up a statement setting forth some of the phases of the 
work. This committee reported as follows: 

“The object of this Symposium is to encourage Adult Education 
and to serve as a clearing-house of information for organizations 
and individuals engaged in this work. 

“Adult Education may avail itself of any method, including radio, 
lantern slides, moving pictures, libraries, et cetera. 

“The term Adult Education shall be taken as exclusive of: (a) all 
political and religious matters apart from their educational aspects; 
(b) the regular work of the universities in graduate and undergrad- 
uate studies and the regular day work in schools. 

“The scope of Adult Educational activities extends to all classes 
of the population without limit as to age. It is intended broadly 
to include the work of institutions, groups, or individuals in such 
fields as the following: (a) continuation and extension lectures and 
classes (including correspondence courses, except those carried on 
with a view to financial profit); (b) study groups, tutorial classes, 
institutes, summer courses, forums, supervised discussion of mat- 
ters of public and cultural interest, home and school clubs, short- 
term courses on special subjects, arts and handicrafts classes; (c) 
workers’ education; (d) rural education including agricultural ex- 
tension, home making, women’s institutes, young farmers’ clubs, et 
cetera; (e) dramatic associations, musical institutes and festivals, 
art galleries, museums, public exhibitions, appreciation groups.” 

The University of Toronto gave the delegates a dinner in the 
Great Hall of Hart House on the first evening and there the dele- 
gates had a special opportunity of becoming acquainted one with 
another. President H. J. Cody spoke most acceptably on the impor- 
tance of Adult Education. Many were the expressions of apprecia- 
tion of the conduct of the Symposium and expecially of the atmos- 
phere of cordial friendliness which marked all sessions. The dele- 
gates seemed to be of one accord in their desire to promote educa- 
tion for mature men and women and to try to provide additional 
facilities for such education. There were lively but good-natured 
discussions on many points. Finally, it was decided that a committee 
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should be elected to see that the results of this rather informal 
gathering should not be lost and this committee was instructed to 
bring in a report at a meeting to be called not more than one year 
hence. A thoroughly representative committee with W. J. Dunlop, 
Director of University Extension, University of Toronto, as chair- 
man, was elected. 

This committee met in Montreal on June 20 and, having received 
a generous grant from an anonymous Canadian donor, decided to 
proceed with a survey of Adult Education in the Dominion. Dr. 
Peter Sandiford is to be in general charge of the survey and regional 
investigators will be responsible for the work in the various Prov- 
inces. 

And now it would appear that a movement to promote Adult 
Education has been organized and launched. Duplication of effort 
and overlapping can henceforth be avoided; cooperation can be 
maintained. It is probable that an organization will be formally 
and definitely set up in the not very distant future and that this 
organization will aim to serve and not to dominate, to cooperate 
without making the slightest attempt to control. In brief, the pros- 
pect is that those who are interested in Adult Education, having 
come together and having learned to know one another, will now 
endeavour to work together for the welfare of those who need edu- 
cation of this grade. Without being unduly optimistic, one may 
safely assert that a great forward step in Adult Education has been 
taken and that it will not be long until all Canada will be going back 
to school. The necessity for Adult Education is realized and admit- 
ted. A concerted drive to develop Adult Education much further is 
now assured as a result of the Symposium. 

Report compiled from information 
submitted by W. J. DUNLOP 


INTERESTING STUDIES 


Mr. Oscar E. Hertsberg, Director of Research at the State Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo, New York, has made several interesting studies 
bearing upon the problem of selective admissions. In one of these 
he studied the inter-relationship between first semester (1930) 
grades and (1) high school achievement as measured by the Sones- 
Harry test, (2) reading ability as measured by section V of the Ohio 
State University Psychological Test, (3) intelligence as measured 
by the same test, (4) emotional stability as measured by the Thur- 
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stone Personality Schedule, and (5) average grades obtained in the 
high school Regents’ Examinations. 

He found that first semester scholarship correlated .65 with re- 
gent’s grades and .50 with reading ability, and these in combination 
yielded a multiple correlation of .70. He found no relationship be- 
tween emotional adjustment and any of the other variables. 

The admission requirements for 1931 were modified on the basis 
of these results, requiring an average grade of 75 in the Regent’s 
Examinations and a matriculation examination composed of the 
test used in the original study plus the Morris Trait Index. The 
college scholarship of all applicants was predicted from the regres- 
sion equation derived from the multiple correlation mentioned 
above (X,=.077X.+01X;--3.41). In other words, the prediction 
was made on regent’s grades and reading ability, combined. A pre- 
dicted grade of 3.25 was arbitrarily chosen as the minimum for 
selection, although a higher predicted grade was required if a per- 
sonal interview revealed unfavorable teaching personality. The cor- 
relation between the predicted grades of those selected by this 
method and first, second, and third semester grades were, respec- 
tively, .77+.02 (200 cases); .64+.03 (190 cases); and .48+.04 
(169 cases). 

The next year (1932) the process of selection was modified by 
substituting for the prediction formula, combining the regent’s 
grades and reading ability, a composite score derived by giving 
weights of 6, 2, 2, respectively, to the regent’s grades, the Ohio 
State Psychological Test score, and the Morris Trait Index L score. 
This composite score was then made the basis of selection. 

A comparison of the applicants admitted with the applicants 
rejected, on the basis of all variables except college grades and a 
comparison of the first semester grades of the 1930, 1931, and 1932 
classes, indicated that a distinctly better class was secured in each 
of these experimental years. 
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CONFERENCE ON APPRAISAL AND READJUSTMENT 
IN EDUCATION 


Problems of financial support and interpretation of the new 
“Goals of Public Education in Michigan” were important topics in 
the Conference on Appraisal and Readjustment in Education spon- 
sored by the School of Education of the University of Michigan, 
June 10 and 11. The Conference was held at the Michigan Union in 
Ann Arbor, and was attended by about five hundred teachers and 
school administrators. The papers and discussions represented on 
the program were presented by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, Director of 
Personnel and Social Development for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Superintendent Paul F. Voelker and Dr. Eugene B. Elliott 
of the State Department of Public Instruction, Superintendents 
Harold Steele of Jackson and Chester Miller of Saginaw, and Dean 
J. B. Edmonson and Professors G. E. Carrothers, Wray H. Congdon, 
8. A. Courtis, C. O. Davis, G. L. Jackson, E. G. Johnston, H. Y. 
McClusky, Arthur B. Moehlman, Raleigh Schorling, and Clifford 
Woody of the University. 

“A Review of the Goals of Public Education in Michigan” was 
the topic used by Professor Courtis for the address in which he 
strongly endorsed the goals adopted, June 22, 1934, by the Michigan 
Educational Planning Commission. He discussed each of the goals 
at some length and showed their relation to basic educational phil- 
osophy. He suggested the rich possibilities of promoting a better 
understanding of the task of education throughout the state by the 
distribution and discussion of the printed statement of the goals in 
teachers meetings, parent-teacher associations, and service clubs. 

The main discussion of the financial problems in public education 
in Michigan was led by Dr. Elliott, who read the report of a com- 
mittee of thirteen outstanding authorities in the state which Dr. 
Voelker named to study the facts. Dr. Elliott was chairman of this 
committee. He pointed out the fact that teachers salaries have been 
reduced $27,500,000 from the 1930-31 level, and said that to make 
the savings in salaries 3,500 teachers had been dismissed and the 
salaries of others greatly reduced. He urged efforts to obtain legis- 
lative support for education, declaring that “every effort must be 
made to prevent schools from becoming political plunder.”’ 

The Tennessee Valley program was described by Dr. Reeves, and 
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the resolutions adopted at the Washington meeting of the National 
Education Association were discussed by Dr. Rankin. The final paper 
was presented by Dean Edmonson, who told of the plans and activi- 
ties of the Joint National Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


The Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars will meet 
on November 12 and 13 in Portland. Miss Margaret Scott, Regis- 
trar of Reed College, Portland, and Treasurer of the Pacific 
Coast Association, extends a cordial invitation to members of the 
A. A. C. R., who may find it convenient to attend. 


The Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars will meet at 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Illinois, October 25 and 26. 

The following people will appear on the formal program in the 
order listed: Dr. William H. Hudson, President of Blackburn Col- 
lege; Mr. Enock C. Dyrness, Registrar of Wheaton College; Dr. 
Thomas E. Benner, Dean of the School of Education, University of 
Illinois; Mr. T. W. Mueller, Dean and Registrar of Elmhurst Col- 
lege; Sister Mary Fidelis, Registrar of Rosary College; Dr. John 
Dale Russell, Associate Professor of Education, the University of 
Chicago; Mrs. Gladys W. Garden, Supervisor, Bureau of Records, 
University of Chicago; Mr. John C. McHugh, Registrar of De Paul 
University; and Mr. Samuel Wallgren, Dean and Registrar of 
North Park College. 

The program promises a very fine meeting which deserves to be 
well attended by Illinois registrars. Registrars of adjoining states 
are cordially invited to attend. 

The officers of the Illinois Asseciation are as follows: Ernest C. 
Miller, University of Chicago, President; Miss Lorena M. Church, 
Rockford College, Vice-President; and Miss Agness J. Kaufman, 
Lewis Institute, Secretary-Treasurer. 





BULLETIN OF THE 
REORGANIZATION 


At a meeting of the trustees of the Mercer Beasley School of Law 
and of the Newark Institute of Arts and Sciences, on July 13, it 
was voted to merge the two institutions as the University of New- 
ark. 

Franklin Conklin, Jr. who was president of the Newark Institute, 
was elected president of the new University. 


The name of St. Stevens College, undergraduate unit of Columbia 
University at Annandale-on-the-Hudson, has been changed to Bard 
College in honor of John Bard who founded the institution seventy- 
five years ago. Coincident with the change of name a new educa- 
tional program is being organized. The new program will permit 
the student to build his own curriculum around his own particular 
talents, needs, and purposes. 


Mr. J. P. Mitchell reports that while Stanford University has 
had the usual scholarship requirements for many years, and has 
placed students on probation, or disqualified them from further at- 
tendance on the basis of unsatisfactory grades, a change has been 


made, effective next year, which sets aside these penalties of proba- 
tion and disqualification for students in the upper and graduate div- 
isions. It is recognized that freshmen and sophomores probably need 
these disciplinary devices but that upper class and graduate students 
should be mature enough to be responsible for their own academic 


progress. 

The University grading standards and the quality requirements 
for graduation have not been changed, but these older students will 
be expected to determine for themselves if they have reached a point 
where further attendance is not worth their while. They may take a 
little more time to adjust themselves to degree requirements and to 
overcome mistakes and misfortunes, but if they abuse this freedom 
they may pile up an almost insurmountable barrier of minus grade 
points between themselves and a degree. 

They will have a greater responsibility towards their parents, 
to whom the University will report unsatisfactory progress and to 
whom they will have to justify their continued attendance. 

Many instructors feel that they will be able to grade their classes 
more severely and the various schools and departments will be 
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expected to discourage students who are not making satisfactory 
progress in their fields. It is hoped that the change will develop 
self-reliance and self-determination on the part of the individual 
students. 


Mr. Mitchell reports further that a change has been made in the 
admission requirements for freshmen at Stanford University that 
recognizes the relative insignificance of the grades earned by stu- 
dents during their ninth grade in the high school. 

The traditional 15 units will still be required, but instead of ex- 
acting certificate or recommending grades for all of them, the basis 
has been changed to the requirement of 11 units of certificate or 
recommending quality, earned after the ninth grade. 

This recognizes the fact, which has been proved by several in- 
vestigations, namely, that there is little relation between the marks 
earned during the ninth grade and the ability to carry college work 
successfully, four years later. It also bases the admission require- 
ments on the work of the senior high school, and omits considera- 
tion of the grades earned in the junior high school, which is in har- 
mony with the educational trend in many states. 

A satisfactory score on an aptitude test is also required for ad- 
mission, and a high score on this test may be used to offset un- 
acceptable grades in two units. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES IN POSITION 


Mrs. N. H. Overturf, for thirteen years Assistant to the Regis- 
trar at Denison University, retired September 1, 1934. She is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Mildred Lindsey, for two years the Registrar at 
Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio. 


Miss Marie Lein, who received her Bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Chicago in 1933, has been appointed Secretary to the 
Registrar at Denison University. 


Sister M. Immaculate has been appointed Registrar of the Col- 
lege of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois, to succeed Sister M. Aquina. 


Earl Lewis Smith, who received his Bachelor’s degree from Clem- 
son College in 1925 and was a graduate student at the University 
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of South Carolina during the past year, has been appointed Assistant 
Registrar of the latter institution. 


Miss Ella Dickinson, Assistant Registrar of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege for a number of years, has been appointed Registrar to succeed 
Miss Caroline B. Greene who has retired after service of forty-one 
years. 


The following appointments have reached us as mailing list 
changes: 

Miss Edythe Stephenson, Registrar of Washington Missionary 
College, Tacoma Park, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Fleda Ballenger, Registrar of Berry College, Mount Berry, 
Georgia. 

Mr. John Ackley, Recorder of the College of the City of New 
York. 

Mr. Theodore W. Mathews, Registrar of Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, New York. 

Mr. John S. Windell, Registrar of East Texas State Teachers 
College, Commerce, Texas. 


DEGREES AND HONORS 


Sister Mary Casilda, Registrar and Instructor in History, Briar 
Cliff College, Sioux City, Iowa, received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from St. Louis University, June 5, 1934. 


Miss Caroline B. Greene, Registrar of Mount Holyoke College 
for forty-one years and a charter member of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, retired at the end of the last academic 
year. We are sorry to lose Miss Greene as an active member, but 
we are happy to announce that she has been elected an Honorary 
Member by the Executive Committee. We shall hope to see Miss 
Greene at the next meeting of the Association and at many future 
meetings. 


BIRTHS—MARRIAGES—DEATHS 
Miss Jennie Tabb, for thirty years Registrar and Secretary to the 


President of the State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia, died 
quite unexpectedly on June 18. The following excerpts from Ro- 
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tunda, the College paper, are reprinted with the kind permission of 
the editor. 


Miss Jennie Masters Tabb, for 30 years Registrar and Secretary to the 
President of the State Teachers College, died unexpectedly at the South- 
side Hospital, Monday morning, June 18, at 3:52 a.m. Miss Tabb had been 
in failing health for some months, but she had attended to her duties at the 
collage until about a week ago. Curt. 

She wasborn i in Amelia County, April 16, 1873,}the daughter of Col. Wil- 
liam Barksdale Tabb, and Hattie Masters Tabb. Colonel Tabb, a veteran 
of the Confederate army, died in 1875, and in 1889 Mrs. Tabb and Miss 
Jennie Tabb moved to Farmville, where Miss Jennie attended the State 

_ Teachers College, graduating in 1893. For two years she taught at the school 

| for the blind at Staunton and came to Farmville in 1904 as Registrar and 

| Secretary to the President, a position she filled with distinction until her 

| death. ‘‘Miss Jennie,” as she was affectionately known, had a keen sense of 

| humor, a pleasing personality, and unusual literary talent, and was an ex- 
ceptional executive. Dedicating her life to the development of the State 
Teachers College, she has contributed much to its success. She was a member 
of the Johns Memorial Church in Farmville, where she took an active part. 

~~ Giving vent to her literary talent she published two volumes of verse, and 
contributed to history with an exceptionally well written volume on ‘The 
Life of Father Tabb,” who was her uncle. 

Funeral services were held from Johns Memorial Church, Wednesday 
morning at 10:30, conducted by the Rev. Dudley Boogher, of Fredericks- 
burg, a former rector, and the Rev. Campbell Tucker, of Gordonsville. In- 
terment was made in the Grubb Hill Cemetery at Amelia. 

Miss Tabb was widely connected and known throughout the state, and 
sorrowing friends from every section of Virginia gathered Wednesday to pay 
the last tribute of respect. 


Miss Jennie Masters Tabb, affectionately known as “Miss Jennie,’’ has for 
30 years been officially connected with the College—first as Secretary to the 
President, and later as Secretary and Registrar. No president ever had a 
more efficient secretary and no school a more efficient registrar. She knew 
what to do and how to do it, and she did it with such discrimination and skill 
that she never had to do it but once. 

Her quick and ready wit, her keen sense of humor, her unfailing fidelity 
to her friends, coupled with clear judgment and accuracy in all that had to do 
with her work, made a rare combination. Since her work for the College was 
largely her life, since she gave herself for 30 years to this work, it seems a 
significant fact that it should be her hand that rounded out the 50-year record 
of the college she loved. She saw the last report for the half century finished 
and mailed—and then she was gone. In her passing the College lost an effi- 
cient officer, and I have lost a loyal and devoted friend. 


J. L. Jarman, President 
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Miss Jennie was an effective organizer and executive; she gave to the 
offices of Secretary to the President, Registrar, and Secretary of the Faculty 
a high quality of service. Patient, pains-taking, orderly, and efficient in the 
infinite and exacting detail of her work, but intolerant toward slovenliness, 
futility, or fuzzy-mindedness, clever, clear, and quick in mind and remarkably 
facile with tongue and pen, she was ideally equipped for the position and per- 
formed its duties extremely well. She had her own well-thought views and 
was none too ready to give them up. She did not hesitate to disagree with 
others and to give her reasons; and woe to the student whom she found neg- 
lecting her opportunities or trying to get by with shams! By such she was 
feared. But she was loved and admired by thousands of those who have come 
and gone during the past 30 years, for her readiness to recognize merit, her 
quick wit and clever stories, her understanding and sympathy, and her con- 
stant loyalty. 


Joseph R. Ellis, Registrar of Freshman at Yale since 1920, born 
Dec. 4, 1883, died at New Haven on April 1, 1934, from an attack 
of appendicitis. 

With the exception of a brief interlude on the staff of the Kansas 
City Star (1910-11), and a period of military service as a First 
Lieutenant of Infantry (1917-18), Mr. Ellis had been in educational 
work since receiving his Bachelor’s degree from Oberlin College in 
1905. He studied in the Yale Graduate School in 1907-8 and re- 
ceived his Master’s degree there that year. 

Previous to his appointment as Registrar of Freshmen, he had 
served Yale University as an officer in the S. A. T. C. and as an in- 
structor in English. Since 1923 he has held the rank of Assistant 
Professor. 

Mr. Ellis was active in the “extra-curricular” activities of his 
position. He was a member of the New England Council of College 
Registrars (President, 1923-25), a member of the American As- 
sociation of Registrars (First Vice-President, 1926-27), chairman 
of the Committee on Admissions of the Graduate Club (1926-28), 
permanent treasurer of the Yale Outing Club from 1928, faculty 
adviser and treasurer of the Yale University Band from 1919, a 
graduate member of St. Elma, and honor member of the Torch Honor 
Society, and a member of the Congregational Church. 

He was married in New Haven on June 18, 1924, to Miss 
Katherine Jackson who survives him with their two children, 
Patricia Ann and Joseph Roy, Jr. 

Mr. Theron Clark, Registrar of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, was married on July 21 to Miss Nancy Elder. They are at 
home after September 1 at 3816 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Mr. Walter A. Payne, Recorder and Examiner Emeritus of the 
University of Chicago, and Mrs. Payne were injured on August 4 
when they were struck by an automobile whose driver was trying 
to avoid a collision with another car. The accident happened in Lake 
Forest, Illinois, where they retired from the busy city of Chicago 
to spend a quiet summer. Both were severely bruised—Mr. Payne’s 
most serious injury was a fractured knee and Mrs. Payne received 
a slight skull fracture, but both were improving rapidly at this 
writing and are expected to recover without permanent scars. 

The annual Report on Accrediting of Educational Institutions 
in each state is prepared by the Committee on Special Projects for 
distribution to each member of the Association. It is intended to 
tell each member how a responsible institution in each state handles 
credentials from other institutions in the same state. 

This Association is not an accrediting agency, and the Report 
should not be considered on such a basis. It is not binding on any 
registrar, but is entirely for his information. 

In order to avoid misleading implications, it is not printed in the 
Bulletin, but is distributed by mail as a semi-confidential document. 

This procedure simply recognizes the fact that we are all glad 
to tell one another what we do with credentials from institutions in 
our own state, but might hesitate to take part in the formal publica- 
tion of a list that might appear to be “accrediting” or officially 
binding upon any institution. 

On this basis the information has been distributed for several 
years, and every member of the Association is entitled to a copy. 
By asystem of annual revisions, it has been kept up to date as nearly 
as possible, and a special effort has been made to include informa- 
tion about institutions which have closed or combined with others. 

Any member of the Association finding omissions or errors in 
the Report is asked to report them to the registrar in his state who 
has collaborated in the Report. 

J. P. MitcHe.., Registrar 
Stanford University 


The Frick Training School for Teachers of the University of Pitts- 
burgh conducted a Summer Conference on Elementary Education 
on July 23 which was attended by approximately 500 superinten- 
dents, principals, supervisors and teachers. 
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The conference was organized on the basis of demonstration 
teaching and sectional conferences in geography, reading, arith- 
metic, and social studies and two general assemblies. Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, then Acting Commissioner of Education, the prin- 
cipal speaker, addressed the conference on the subject, “New 
Ideals in Elementary Education.” 


The third annual Historical Tour was conducted by the Histor- 
ical Society of Western Pennsylvania and the Summer Session of 
the University of Pittsburgh, July 13 and 14, converting Western 
Pennsylvania between Pittsburgh and Bedford into a great outdoor 
historical museum. 

The tour followed the routes used by the armies of General Forbes 
and Colonel Bouquet in their campaigns against the French and 
Indians in 1758 and 1763. Stops were made at various places of 
historical interest and the tourists listened to papers and addresses 
on appropriate historical subjects. 


Miss Alma H. Preinkert, Assistant Registrar of the University 
of Maryland, would like to secure copies of the proceedings of the 
ninth (1919) and eleventh (1922) meetings of the Association. If 
anyone has one or both of these numbers please communicate with 
her. 


Many registrars have requested the Office Forms Display Case for 
inspection. The present route will take it into the following states 
in the order named: Ohio, Illinois, Oregon (for Pacific Coast Con- 
vention, Nov. 12-13), North Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Canada. 

The case is now in Illinois. Registrars en route who should like 
their names included on the list should communicate with the chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. Millard E. Gladfelter, Registrar of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FROM A REGISTRAR’S DIARY 


W. S. HorrMan 
June 14, 1933 
My request for leave has been granted. Now to map out a trip 
that will enable me to have a mail man’s holiday—visiting Regis- 
trars. 


October 9, 1933 

The Drexel Institute in Philadelphia. Here Miss Frances Mac- 
Intyre is Registrar, a loyal and frequent attender of the A. A. C. R. 
Conventions. She was in the midst of making some change in record 
forms, and seemed about ready to get in step with Quick and Bright. 
Her office is centrally located, opening from a magnificent foyer, 
and seemed on a casual inspection to be very well equipped and 
manned. 

Then Conway Hall, Temple University. Gladfelter rejoicing over 
his recent moving to more spacious offices. He is building up the 
value of his office to Temple University, has the warm friendship of 
President Charles E. Beury and the University Treasurer, the genial 
and public spirited Mr. E. J. Lafferty. He will bring new ideas to 
us all. 


October 11, 1933 

Drove through Baltimore today wondering what Hillegeist would 
do to me if he knew I didn’t stop to see him. To say nothing of 
Carrie May and Dempster. 


October 18, 1933 
Cashed a check at College Park, Miss Preinkert identifying me. 


October 19, 1933 


Mr. H. G. Sutton, Registrar of the white-walled Washington 
University, greeted me most cordially—told me later he almost 
greeted me as “‘Bill”—why not? To see a great university creating 
a campus in the heart of a great city, and to find it within the quad- 
rangle made by buildings facing four city streets, shows a country 
registrar what can be done with careful planning. Then across the 
city to Howard University—the great negro educational center. 
Mr. F. D. Wilkinson is the efficient and able registrar of this really 
beautiful campus. For those of us who admit colored youths, no one 
can supply information about colored schools and colleges in more 
complete and usable forms than can this able right-hand man of 
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President Johnson. Mr. Wilkinson insisted that I meet the Presi- 
dent, and an interesting dialog was the result: 


Mr. Wilkinson: President Johnson, I want you to meet Mr. Hoff- 
man, he always makes a point of dropping in to see me when he 
visits Washington. 

Pres. Johnson: We are glad to see you here at Howard. What is 
the nature of your visit to Washington? 

Me: I am enjoying sabbatical leave, Mr. President, and am de- 
voting a large part of it to visiting the various registrars in the —— 

Pres. Johnson: Sabbatical leave! I certainly made a mistake ask- 
ing that question. Now Mr. Wilkinson will be after me, and I don’t 
see how I’d get along without him. 

Mr. Wilkinson: And he’s on full pay, too, Mr. President! . . . Had 
a very enjoyable luncheon with Mr. Wilkinson in one of Howard’s 
excellent dining halls. Found out that he has a race problem— 
believe it or not—for Howard was not founded as a negro university, 
but as one for students of all races. His race problem, however, is 
restricted to that of white applicants for admission to the Medical 
College. 


October 20, 1933 


Catholic University and Georgetown. As a former architect, 
spent more time visiting buildings than registrars at these two in- 
stitutions, but no one could have been more cordial than Mr. Chas. F. 
Borden, Registrar of the Catholic University of America, and the 
student who, in Mr. O’Connor’s absence, conducted me around the 
campus of Georgetown University. 


October 21, 1933 


Visited Miss Preinkert’s office again, cashed another check. 


October 24, 1933 


Lost in the maze of Duke University’s vast campus. Did want to 
see about their admission system but an automobile didn’t seem 
able to get near anything but an endless variety of parking spaces 
reserved for visitors to all types of clinical services. 

Chapel Hill—with its old buildings, and a stadium with the big- 
gest C.W.A. sign of the trip, and—of course Tom Wilson. Item—all 
desks in his office have name stands to let the visitor know with 
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whom he is speaking. A schedule of office hours and conference 
hours is also in full view for all to see. 


October 29, 1933 

Rollins College, the oldest college in Florida—and the newest, if 
Hamilton Holt is to be believed. Mrs. Cass has an excellent office— 
but there was more talking about the A.A.U.P. report than on office 
procedure. 


November 17, 1933 

Miami—Here is a registrar (H. N. Provin) that entered the pro- 
fession via the Athletic Director’s office. Mr. Provin was busy with 
preparations for a visitation of the entire academic family of Rollins 
College—faculty and students—tennis, swimming, football and a 
dance. Night football, Rollins 0, Miami 18. 


January 1, 1934 
Miami again, Duquesne 33, Miami 7. Saw Provin at the game. 


January 10, 1934 

In spite of hundreds of C.W.A. workers and as many ditches, the 
approach to the University of Texas is magnificent. Alumni fountain 
not running but most impressive. Gave Mathews quite a shock when 
I walked into his office. Here is a university. Mathews knows his 
tabulating machines. Note, must write him for samples of all his 
cards. Toured the campus with Mr. Fichtenbaum, the Assistant 
Registrar, who helped me cash a check at the college book store. 


January 24, 1934 

The campus of the University of Arizona reminds me of the 
campus of the old Syrian Protestant College, in Beirut, Syria. Palm 
trees, cactus, distant mountains, an irrigated campus. All it needs 
is the Mediterranean to complete the picture. Lesher, met him at 
Buffalo, a regular fellow. Met President Shantz, same conversation 
as at Howard. 


January 25, 1934 

With Lesher again. Here is a Registrar, a Pennsylvania’s Dutch- 
man, isolated. His reactions to his job can be studied unhampered 
by his contacts with his fellows. Showed me his catalog—he is on 
the College Publications Committee, admission, advanced standing, 
athletics, catalog, residence, schedule, special university occasions, 
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student activities and eligibility, student loan and scholarship, sum- 
mer session, university concert and lecture series, and university 
extension. Where we have similar committees I am in the same boat, 
although not always “in pusson” (Marquardt advanced standing 
and “star course,’’ Bissey, schedule and so on). Showed me his 
method of making transcripts—all his own—German camera on 
Physics lab tripods, dark room. Excellent results.* Must tell Ira 
Smith. 


January 27, 1934 

On way to breakfast we stopped at a Drug Store. Cops pull up 
alongside and ask about our cabin. Take me to police court and tell 
about Dillinger gang capture. They were at Congress Hotel (where 
we expected to stay), and were recognized by firemen when it 
burned down, from “pulp” Detective Magazine pictures. I am finger- 
printed and ‘‘He’s not the guy we want.”’ Thought I was Hamilton, 
“five feet eleven, dark, glasses, hair straight back, driving an Olds 
eight with a Pennsylvania license,” can you beat it? Back to break- 
fast, family sure I had been kidnapped. They were taken to break- 
fast in Dillinger’s car, Buick, Florida license, and used by cop. 
Cops are cops in Arizona, they have big copper badges. 


January 28, 1934 

In Lesher’s car to Mt. Lemmon, sixty miles to go, twenty curves, 
vertical and horizontal at same time. Past ranches and mines and 
finally forests. Snow. Has a fine summer cottage—Trader rats had 
been busy since he was up last. 9,000 feet up, lunch in the snow and 
pine needles. A grand day. 


January 29, 1934 

A real Holiday. Went through the second semester registration 
process at the University of Arizona. Do I look like Lesher during 
registration? Hope so. You can’t get by a student. Lesher asked one 
to go through the process with me. Whenever we found a line he 
walked to the head, said ‘‘This is the Registrar of The Pennsylvania 
State College, mind if we cut in ahead?” Said afterwards he cut his 
registration time in half! Many well printed signs, with directions 
for everything. Lesher has an outfit, makes them himself (student 
help) they look like real machine press work. Get the name. 


* See Vol. 9, No. 4, p. 154. 
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February 23, 1934 

Theron Clark has a philosophy all his own and the pictures on his 
office walls reflect it—all except one, the title of this is deceptive. 
“Registrar’s leaving for convention” group of pugilists with Clark 
in the background! If I should have to take up someone’s work 
after he passed on, with no time for adjustment, this is the office I’d 
pick. Everything is apple pie order—reports, time schedules for all 
duties, etc., etc. Came away fortified. He sent me to the Los Angeles 
Junior College to meet Mr. K. M. Kerans, said he was the regis- 
trar who knew most about controlling section sizes. Clark was 
right, Kerans has a very simple and effective system. Must get in 
touch with him if our system ever breaks down. 


February 24, 1924 

W. S. Hoffman, born 1889... to see Showman. Lucky to get 
him on Saturday. Approaches to campus covered car deep with dirt 
slides. Earthquakes? Afraid to ask a native son. Showman is a real 
registrar, just moved into new quarters and already needs more 
space! 


February 26, 1934 
Stopped to see Mitchell and to cash a check. Had to wait until he 


finished with a student, had a good chance to see him in action. 
Does a lot of his interviewing standing at an old-fashioned book- 
keeper’s high desk. 


February 28, 1934 

Through the fog to Berkeley. Steele not in but had a very satis- 
factory time with Hill talking selective admissions. Did not see eye 
to eye with him, but his points are all well taken. 


March 1, 1934 

With Mitchell again. This page couldn’t hold his listed functions. 
In addition to all any other registrar ever had, he has the placement 
bureau for graduates and the employment bureau for undergradu- 
ates. Much pleased to see he is following Quick, Bright, and Hoff- 
man, has his records on tracing cloth. His illustrated booklet is the 
best I’ve seen, excepting M. I. T. only. 


March 2, 1934 
One more stop at Stanford for another last look at the Chapel. 
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Campus was dotted with flocks of birds like our bob-whites—with a 
crest, perhaps a convention of some kind. 


March 7, 1934 

Hotel Amador, Las Cruces. This morning when I went to get the 
girls up, whom should I run into but Sage. He’s down here for the 
North Central looking over the New Mexico A and M. He said the 
hotels sure recognized registrars, with me having room number one 
—and with it promised for him tonight! 


March 17, 1934 

Visited the father confessor of all the registrars—Gillis at the 
University of Kentucky, met many of his staff before at various 
conventions. The University seems to be running quietly although 
the legislature did adjourn before remembering to give them a red 
cent. Three new stories—a good one about the trustee whose daugh- 
ters wanted a sleeping porch. One doesn’t worry about methods or 
forms with Mr. Gillis—he’s something to look up to. 


March 19, 1934 

Walked in on Miss Cockins. She had heard about Dillinger— 
How I don’t know, had to tell the story three times. Lunch with her 
and Stradley and Miss Clarke. Met the Assistant to the President 
so we could have the old dialog about leave for registrars. 


March 30, 1934 

Visited the office after hours—hardly fair, but apparently the 
college never missed me. Desk quite bare except for a bit of personal 
mail. Now for the long grind before the A.A.C.R. meets—over two 
weeks before I can get away! 


REPORT OF SECTION A—UNIVERSITIES, TECHNICAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


EpiTor’s Note:—This report was received too late to be published in the 
Proceedings of the last annual meeting. 

1. Selecting Better Students for College Work. Dr. Ben Wood il- 
lustrated his presentation of this subject with charts prepared from 
data gathered in the Pennsylvania Study of college students. These 
charts illustrated the wide variation in achievement as measured by 
the various standard tests and the wide variability within the col- 
lege itself. Dr. Wood expressed the opinion that the information re- 
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vealed by such tests is a far more reliable source of information than 
the average high school certificate blank. While the college has at- 
tempted to admit those who show the highest quality of prepara- 
tion, there is a considerable number admitted who show very little 
academic promise. Having admitted them, Dr. Wood felt that we 
should make the best of the situation. The responsibility of the col- 
lege is not to demonstrate that they are academically poor, but to do 
something constructive with those who are admitted. He advocated 
the plan of graduating a student with a definite indication of the 
quality of the degree granted, and he also proposed a more liberal 
and general system of admission but a more specific plan at the time 
of graduation which would outline more definitely the student’s 
ability or shortcomings. Under our present plan the granting of the 
degree indicates the turning out of a uniform product. The ad- 
visability of securing from principals accurate information by vari- 
ous tests was brought out. Many institutions are making valuable 
use of the American Council accumulative record card. 

2. The Elimination of Credit Hours as Units of Measurement. 
Mr. R. M. West advocated a procedure to meet the problem of tak- 
ing care of subjects without credit. He suggested the use of one 
record with general information and a supplementary confidential 
record for advisers. There was considerable difference of opinion as 
to how such a plan might be carried out. 

3. Coliege Credit by Examination for Surplus High School Work. 
The discussion of this subject was led by Miss Jessie McDowell 
Machir. It was apparent that there is a wide variation of practice 
concerning this point in the various colleges and universities and the 
methods used in recording results were somewhat indefinite. A show- 
ing of hands indicated that twenty-five institutions attempt to show 
credit for excess hours of high school work after examination, 
twelve institutions would not allow credit but would relieve the 
student of the subject, and eighteen institutions would allow the 
student to secure credit by examination without definite prepara- 
tion. 

4. What Should be Done for the Youth Who Because of the Finan- 
cial Situation Is in Extreme Need of Scholarship or Tuition Loan Aid? 
Mr. Wilbur F. Kerr led the discussion. It was pointed out that there 
are many who request aid but who are possibly not in extreme need, 
and there are those who might secure assistance elsewhere. Some 
institutions make use of an elaborate information blank from all 
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those who are seeking aid, this form supplying a record of employ- 
ment and other personal information. Twenty institutions make a 
service charge for financing a student through college. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has a fund of approximately $200,000 available 
for students, with a maximum of $150 to each student. 

5. The Length of the College Year. Miss Florence I. McGahey re- 
ported that there is a wide variation in the length of the college year 
in the various institutions of learning. As a result, there is always 
the problem of determining the minimum length of year in evaluat- 
ing credentials. No definite recommendations were brought forth 
but it was mentioned that the average length of the college year in 
teaching days is 183. 

6. Is the Tendency Towards Book Diplomas? In the discussion of 
this subject it was felt that the student and his desires should be 
considered rather than have the policy determined solely by the in- 
stitution. Among certain professional students the large diploma is 
preferred. About one-third of the institutions represented had 
adopted the small diploma and twenty of these institutions indi- 
cated that they had made the change in the last three years, so the 
tendency is undoubtedly toward the use of the small diploma. Ten 
institutions had made use of the small diploma for ten years or 
more, and there were no institutions indicating that they had dis- 
continued the use of the smaller document after adoption. 


ALAN Bricut, Chairman 
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MECHANICAL DEVICES USED BY REGISTRARS 
AND OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


The following summary of equipment used by collegiate registrars 
is based upon the returns from a questionnaire distributed among 
more than 1,400 registrars and officers of admission. The survey 
proposed to determine the equipment required to meet the varied 
needs and best serve the purposes of the registrar. 

There was in the reports from some institutions evidence of the 
decided necessity for an extended buying campaign. Several regis- 
trars listed as their total equipment, one typewriter and one file. 
We gather from one report, and we lament the plight of him who 
submitted it, that one registrar is struggling along with a wire stapler 
as the only mechanical means of improving the accuracy, efficiency, 
and celerity of his office. 

A machine laboratory of research office containing expensive and 
valuable equipment for the combined used of administrative offices 
is probably the most economical and expedient arrangement for 
colleges and universities. 

Judging from the results of the survey in general, and more par- 
ticularly from the reports of the two institutions which enjoy the 
best distribution of equipment, it is apparent that the well-equipped 
registrar’s office should have access to the following equipment: 


One to three adding machines, depending on the size of the college or uni- 
versity. 

A tabulating machine (Powers or Hollerith). 

An addressograph. (Several returns suggested the desirability of an arrange- 
ment whereby the office of admissions shares an addressograph with the 
alumni office.) 

Loose leaf and post binders for reports, surveys, and permanent records. 

Desk files for ready reference. 

One to three dictaphones. (It is worthy of note that those institutions which 
have the dictaphone installed use not one, but several of the machines.) 

A duplicating machine. (The mimeograph and multigraph machines are in- 
valuable. In some institutions, they are available in a service office.) 

Adequate filing equipment, including well-finished steel files for current use 
and transfer files for filing vault. 

Photostatic or blue-print system for duplicating permanent records. (When 
the blue-print system is used, it can usually be done most economically 
by commercial concerns unless the university has an engineering school.) 

An adequate supply of noiseless typewriters. 

An ample number of stapling machines and stamp moisteners. 


Several registrars utilize slide rules to great advantage. 
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The following table summarizes the results of the survey. 


THE USE OF MECHANICAL DEVICES BY REGISTRARS 


AND OFFICERS OF ADMISSION 














Percent- 
age of h . : 1 — Fe 
pal Three companies most frequently mentioned, in 
Mechanical devices : order of frequency 
using 
equip- 
ment lst 2nd 3rd 
Duplicating machines 100 Mimeograph Edison- | Ditto Multistamp 
Dick 
Fasteners 100 Bostick Hotchkiss Acme 
Files 100 Remington Rand Globe-Wernicke Art Metal 
Shaw Walker 
Yawman & Erbe 
Typewriters 100 Underwood Royal 
Remington 
L. C. Smith 
Adding machines 83 Burroughs Monroe Calculator | Sundstrand 
*Diplomas 53 E. A. Wright Woodruff Printing | Chas. H. Elliot 
*Caps and gowns 45 Cotrell & Leonard E. A. Moore C. E. Ward 
Tests 38 American Council on | Co-operative Tests | Psychological 
Education Corporation 
Binders 32 DeLuxe Loose Leaf Kalamazoo Loose | I. P. Binders 
Leaf 
Addressograph 31 Addressograph Elliot 
Filing systems 30 Visible Records Kardex Rand Findex 
Desk files 12 Yawman & Erbe Globe-Wernicke 
Multigraph 12 American Multigraph 
Photostatic cameras 14 Vi Cam Leica 
Dictaphone 11 Dictaphone Ediphone 
Locks 6 Yale & Towne Dudley Sesamee 
Tabulating machines 2 Powers-Remington 








Rand ha 
Hollerith-Interna- 
tional Bus. 











* Handled entirely by registrar's office. 


It is interesting and helpful to note a few of the specific statements 
and recommendations given some of the products. A director of 
admissions of a large university is enthusiastic about the new 
Remington-Rand Adding Machine while the Sundstrand was recom- 
mended as most serviceable by a registrar of a large university. 
Another registrar says that the Yawman & Erbe desk file is very 
good for quick reference. The E. A. Wright Company is openly 
commended for its excellent work on diplomas. “Could not do 
without it” is the recommendation given the Vi Cam by one user. 
The stamp moistener of the Better Packages, Inc., of Shelton, Conn.. 
is acclaimed as very satisfactory. 
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BOOKS FOR PROFESSIONAL 
READING 


Administration of Higher Education. The University of Chicago 
organized an Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Insti- 
tutions in 1926 which developed into an annual affair. The Institute 
is held in connection with the Summer Quarter. Beginning in 1929 
the proceedings! of this Institute have been published. Volumes I 
to IV are already in print and Volume III, the proceedings of the 
1934 Institute, will be available soon. The volumes already published 
contain an average of approximately 250 pages each. The subjects 
treated are as follows: Vol. I, The Junior College Curriculum; Vol. II, 
The Training of College Teachers; Vol. III, Recent Trends in Ameri- 
can College Education; Vol. 1V, Provision for the Individual in College 
Education; Vol. V, Needed Readjustments in Higher Education. 

It is not practicable in this brief statement to discuss these vol- 
umes in any detail, but a more careful consideration of one of them 
will indicate their worth. For this purpose Volume III, Recent Trends 
in American College Education, has been chosen. This volume is in 
three parts, “‘Reorganization of the Junior College,” “‘Reorganiza- 
tion of the Senior College,”’ and ‘Comprehensive Examinations and 
Tests.” 

Part I is introduced by a paper by Leonard V. Koos on “Trends 
at the Junior College Level” which is followed by specific discussions 
of several experiments in junior college education. The new cur- 
riculum in the College of Letters and Science at the University of 
Wisconsin, the curriculum of the Junior College of Kansas City, 
Missouri, the plan of Bennington College, and the new plan at the 
University of Chicago are presented in a series of eight papers. 

Part II is opened with general discussion of “‘Education at the 
Senior College Level’ and, as in Part I, is followed by discussions 
of recent developments in specific institutions. Among the plans dis- 
cussed are the general examination and tutorial plan at Harvard, 
the independent study program at Stanford, recent developments 
at Yale, and the organization of the upper divisions at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

1 Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative Offices of Higher Institutions, 
Vols. I to V, 1929-33. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. $2.00 
per vol. 
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Charles H. Judd opens Part III with a report of the international 
conference on examinations at Eastbourne, England, in May 1931. 
The subject of examinations is then discussed by several experts. 
Contributions are made by Ben D. Wood, Karl J. Holsinger, Ralph W. 
Tyler and L. L. Thurstone. George A. Works describes the compre- 
hensive examination plan at the University of Chicago. 

These volumes contain a very good summary of the pioneer think- 
ing of the last five years in the field of higher education and in this 
respect are worth space in a registrar’s library. 

















IN THE JOURNALS 


“Report of the Committee on Graduate Instruction,” The Edu- 
cational Record, XV, 2 (April, 1934), pp. 192-234. 


A committee of the American Council on Education under the chairman- 
ship of R. M. Hughes, President of the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts, made a study of the graduate schools of the country with 
reference to how well they are staffed and equipped to prepare candidates for 
the doctorate in thirty-five fields of study. The schools adequately staffed and 
equipped are listed under each field of study and those that are outstanding 
are indicated. 

The evaluations are based on the judgments of well known scholars in the 
various fields. 


“Contemporary Education in Palestine,” Donald G. Miller, 
School and Society, XL, 1024 (August 11, 1934). 


An outline of Arabian and Hebrew education in Palestine with special 
reference to the coordination of elementary, secondary, and higher education 
in the University of Palestine. 


“Statement of Policy Relative to the Accrediting of Institutions 
of Higher Education,” North Central Association Quarterly, IX, 1 
(July, 1934). 


A statement of the new standards for accrediting institutions of higher 
education adopted after four years of research. 


“Forces that Control Our Schools,’”’ Howard K. Beale, Harpers, 
October, 1934. 


Among the forces that control our schools are the patriotic societies, 
politics, labor, government, business, student opinion, various groups with 
axes to grind such as the anti-Britishers, Irish-Americans, German-Americans, 
religious groups, and the W.C.T.U. “The American press,’”’ says Mr. Beale, 
“is one of the worst restraints upon schools. . . . A newspaper is in a position 
to publish falsehoods and then ignore the corrections which it may admit 
privately.” 

“Questionable Recommendations of the Commission on Social 
Studies,” Franklin T. Bobbitt, School and Society, 40, 1025 (August 


18, 1934). 


Dr. Bobbitt thinks that “the report of the Commission is an ominous 
symptom of unpreparedness on the part of custodians of the social sciences 
to lead the thought required for guiding aright the onward progress of the na- 
tion,” if the authors of the report, its signers and sponsors are representative 
of these custodians. 
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Contributors to This Number 


WILHELM REITz 
Assistant to the Dean of Students and University Examiner, 
University of Chicago. 


Mr. Reitz contributed two articles last year—one in the Oc- 
tober number entitled ““A Method of Adjusting School Marks 
and Class Ranks to Compensate for Variations in Standards of 
Marking” and one in the April number entitled ‘Predicting 
College Achievement with Marks and Ranks Adjusted for 
Inter-High School Variability.” 


Dona_p H. STEWARD 
Registrar of the Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 


The article by Mr. Steward is a digest of a Master’s thesis at 
the University of Chicago. 


Enock C. DyrNnrss 
Registrar, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. 
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TO THE READER: 


The Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars is 


sent regularly to all members, the subscription price being included 
in the dues, and to others upon payment of the regular subscription 
price of $3.00 per year. Information concerning membership can be 
obtained from Mr. Henry W. Holter, Registrar of Bucknell Univer- 
sity, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


If you are not a member of the Association and wish to receive the 
Bulletin regularly, please fill out the form below, tear off and mail. 


Sincerely yours, 
Roy W. Brixter, Editor 
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To the Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Office of Admissions, University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send the Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars for the year beginning next (underline one) April, July, 
October to the following address. I enclose three dollars. 
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